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THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-9 


By Wilson—Almack—Baker—Bracken—Abbott—Pryor 


No part of the curriculum of American 
schools today is of more major importance 
than that dealing with health education. All 
school people and all other leaders and cit- 
izens in America agree that health must be 
properly developed and maintained in schools 
today and always. 

Recognizing this need of utmost stress on 
health in the American public school curricu- 
lum, BOBBS-MERRILL is proud to announce 
the publication in early 1942 of The American 
Health Series, a separate book for each grade 
1-9. The fully comprehensive and well-balanced 
health program in this series will appeal in- 
stantly and favorably. 

eee 


The distinguished authorship of The Ameri- 
can Health Series includes: CHARLES C. 
WILSON, M.D., Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; formerly Director of Health 
and Physical 
Schools; 


Education, Hartford Public 
Chairman of Joint Committee of 


N.E.A. and A.M.A. which prepared the Health 
Education Report; Co-Author of the 1942 
YEARBOOK—Health in Schools; JOHN C. 
ALMACK, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University; noted author of elementary 
and junior high school and professional books ; 
CLARA BELLE BAKER, M.A., Director of 
Demonstration School, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston; Co-Author of The Curriculum 
Readers, Healthful Living in the Children’s 
School, etc.; JOHN L. BRACKEN, M.A., 
Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Mo.; 
Chairman, 1942 Yearbook Committee of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors which prepared Health in Schools; PANSY 
JEWETT ABBOTT, M.A., Superintendent and 
primary grade specialist, San Mateo County 
Schools, Calif.; HELEN B. PRYOR, M.D., 


Professor of Hygiene, Stanford University. 


This outstanding authorship has contributed 
a textbook program that gives health education 
its rightful major position in the elementary 
and junior high school curriculum, including 


natural integration with other subjects and 
interests. The centers of emphasis are imost 
modern and progressive—with proper balance 
and stress on physical, mental, emotional, 


social, and community health. The program 

keeps in mind service in all types of schools 

and in urban and rural communities. Especial 

attention has been devoted to gradation factors, 
eee 


The American Health Series offers American 
children the leading major textbook series in 
mechanical beauty—with four-color process 
bleed illustrations throughout BOOKS I-III; 
and with the same four-color process for from 
one half to one third of all illustrations in 
BOOKS IV-IX. Entirely new and original 
photographs and drawings were prepared for 
this series under the supervision of authors as 
well as editors. 

®ee 


In The American Health Series, BOBBS. 
MERRILL is indeed offering a new publication 
of truly major importance. 
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Here's beauty and utility all in one. 


~ «For SMALL PUBLIC & SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


This modern-design Gaylord Charg- 


ing Desk 


used as an Office Desk. 


Where limited charging services are 
desk provides complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient work. It’s 
a beautiful, solidly-made piece of 
furniture ~ attractively priced. Made 
of quarter-sawed white oak in light or 


required, this 


dark finish, and of maple in 
standard finishes. 







enter ides. 
@ in helt of OP hes 
s 


has many of the important 
features of our large sectional charg- 
ing desks. What's more, it can also be 


DEFENSE BRANCH LIBRARIES 
DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 


Write today for complete information and 

















prices! 





GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. &:1. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 
ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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TEACHER REPORTS 
SENSATIONAL RESULTS 


with 


GOALS in SPELLING 


“Last year I used GOALS IN 
SPELLING in my seventh grade,” 
writes a North Carolina teacher. 
“At the end of the year the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests showed 
that my class — a low I. Q. group 
— had made an improvement of 
twenty-two (22) months.” 




















; The experience of this teacher is 
s convincing nes that GOALS GOALS IN 
; IN SPELLING is a _ remarkable SPELLING 
n series. Its sound method, its prac- 
; tical activities, and its complete — — 
8 dictionary training make it out- these 4 goals: 
standing in the field. Pronunciation 
’ GOALS IN SPELLING is a series Rpaiing 
n Meaning 
of text-workbooks with a book for Use 
each of the first eight grades. 
Write for Samples 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
= ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 








Teacher Personnel Procedures 


* SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT 


March 1942 Research Bulletin 
32 pages 


ous selective devices. 


* EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN SERVICE 


May 1942 Research Bulletin 
36 pages 


Reports practices in city school systems 
governing salary policies, sick leave, oppor- 
tunities for growth in service, termination 
of service, and organization for personnel 
administration. 


Discounts on quantities of the same title: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%, 
100 or more copies, 33/3%. Orders for less than $1.00 must be accompanied 


by cash. Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders ONLY. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington, D. C. 





1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
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25 cents 


Tells how teachers are chosen in city 
school systems. Reports on qualifications 
required, on the effect of marriage and of 
residence on eligibility, and the use of vari- 


25 cents 


ONE YEAR OF THE 





BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


THE YEAR 1941 marked the turning point of the cen- 
tury—perhaps of many centuries. For by December 7 
of that year the onrush of conflict had swept all the 
world before it. 


From that date there is no turning back. The issue 
— between slavery and freedom, between the forces 
of barbarism and the forces of civilization — is being 
decided now. 


And now the story of that momentous year is on the 
record —in word and picture and map and diagram 
—in the 1942 Britannica Book of the Year. 


In the 776 pages of this book is told with authority 
the complete account of a world dividing against itself. 
Here is the story of the treacherous invasion of Russia, 
and the Russian resistance . . . the chronicle of the 
ceaseless Battle of the Atlantic, the grim saga of Pearl 
Harbor and the naval warfare in the Pacific. 

Every aspect of 1941 —its political, scientific, in- 
dustrial, artistic and athletic developments, as well 
as military — is detailed and interpreted for you by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica experts. No one who hopes 
to understand the times in which he lives will want 
to be without this factual, interpretive and stirring 


volume, Copies are on sale today at all good bookstores. 


Eweveropacpin Britannica 
[ A-67 | 














80th ANNUAL CONVENTION—DENVER—JUNE 28-JULY 2, 1942 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OOOO 0 060€0™0—>—0—0—~>—>~q0q0‘ 5 
General sessions, representative assemblies, registration headquarters, and exhibits will be located in Municipal Audi- 


torium which is conveniently located and within easy access to all hotels as listed. Meetings of the departments and allied 
groups will be arranged in halls and buildings convenient to hotels and the Municipal Auditorium. 


Registration, exhibits, and some preliminary meetings will be held on Saturday, June 27. The convention proper 
opens Sunday afternoon, June 28, and carries through Thursday, July 2. 


The following list of Denver hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Denver Convention and Tourist Bureau. 
In addition to the hotels named in the list, there are many other smaller hotels with moderate rates. Available also are 
some of the finest auto courts to be found in the country; prices for the latter range from $1.50 to $4.00 per person. 














Rate per day Rate per day for room with bath Rate 
for room accommodating TWO persons for each 
Hotel with bath | eo ee = ee ee ee 
accommodating person in 
ONE person Double bed Twin beds double room 
I 5 iioincdse coe saniwmesvdsinnsnce se $2.50 $3 . 50-$7 .00 $4.00-$8.00 $1.00 
I sarin slave osm oGtbia-s WRCE eRe mare lainlereie $2 .50-$5 .00 6.00— 9.00 $8.00 2.00 
Tt y 
PME: :cccwitaeeacdeanGohaeaeseeee <a danewagas |) lacapimmeimmdcs 6.00— 8.00 1.00 
*Argonaut (126)...........0..sseeeceeeeeeeees 2.50 $5.00 6.00—- 8.00 ee 
I 6.6 :6-5i< 0.0 a eaeacimapena tees 3.00 4.00- 5.00 5.00 1.50 
IE CODD «5.55 0:0.6::0:0.0:0.4:0.0 od Gimieeissee 4.00 6.00— 8.00 8.00-10.00 2.00 
ss __ SERIRRRESSPNERee e aser ie iteA  f  ce 2.50 a 7-2 “Kis 1.00 
2.50 a: a eee bets 
3.00 5.00— 8.00 5.00-10.00 2.00 
2.50 2.50- 4.00 4.00— 5.00 omens 
P4145: sascaos aon as oss Wie a orere eis eae mae 6=—f isk camabieamae Gb oom axeceamaiea ine 
ree erm tree rae, ne rec tt ere 3.00— 3.50 4.50 ee 
*Eleventh Avenue (90)................00eeeeee 2.50— 3.00 =) Se ee ee 
| ES AE OE ree rr erE aera. Nt luke Sivan 4.00- 5.00 4.50—- 5.00 fry es 
SI inh aca conse ack caler am ifepurdaiese a orasapoi esate 3.00— 3.50 eS ae ye 
‘huneton 2.00 —— een ace kus i‘ 
IN 5. n0i5,a:i(hcib arin alone dibs dca s arseavene are 3.50- 4.50 5.00— 6.00 6.00— 7.00 wae 
Oxford (230) 3.00 4.00— 4.50 5.00— 7.00 er 
Park Lane (183) 4.00— 5.00 5.00— 6.00 7.00— 8.00 en 
ss (166) eo ‘ aa - —— 1.00 
I Fe desea. GrSiia ab, eisloralae Sew ie Sieh aiesseo ‘ : F ‘ aa 
PRN NON OOS) oo. ot cece cin cninicsce ns ‘ Pg i —— — 1.50 
I cas Gia reca gh acini wore auras: Beene a . ‘ ; ‘ as aie 
eo errr nee 2.50 4.00- 5.00 6.00 , 
a ee nr Mr ee rere 2 eee eae 1.25 
PURI 05-6 6,5:5:6.. hin oaraie daiarn BRiceaiesachinecesis 4.00 4.00 4.50— 5.00 





* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 
+ Suites and large rooms also available. 





teeta nein ame nerdiads —-USE THIS FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS=~—~—3—3-3-3"3"3-"""""" 


Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of rooms desired, prices to be paid, and dates of occupancy. The 
application should be forwarded to the Housing Committee. Two copies of the confirmation will be sent to you. Be sure to return one copy to the 


designated hotel after you have checked the date and time of your arrival. Numbers in parentheses following names of hotels show total number of 
rooms in each hotel. 


Guy Fox, Chairman 

N. E. A. Housing Committee 
519 17th Street 

Denver, Colorado 


Please reserve sleeping room accommodations during the period of my attendance at the convention of the National Education Associ- 
ation as noted below: 


UII ccikvassisaceceticninniehdncchdertiteinnisainidenasanl TIEN isin ascincsipicahiasanpailbinipeiigeninlidlidl Sd CHOICE.............c.ccrercccsscecsrscsesssssosnceseesssestee 
‘ncisastee eee Room(s) with (without) bath for one person, rate desired... 2... cc ee ee Decccccscccsescescesceeceeee CO Gi. ccccceseseesenneenseseee 
‘italia Room(s) with (without) bath for two persons, double beds, rate desired... 0... Becccccccecccccsceceesescses CO Goeccccccceseeeeneeneeesnnees 
‘utumeeimeeee Room(s) with (without) bath for two persons, twin beds, rate desired... 0... Deccceccccscccececescecscecee C0 Goecccccsesseeneesneseeeenem 
salina Large room(s) with bath for .................... persons, Fate desired... 0.0... Decccscccecscscscesecsescsese CO G..ccecseeseesneeeensneeee 
AUTO COURTS. Number of persons ...............000..0000000. EY s55 45> cma anda pane sceemrsads _ RES £0 G.....cccscscecessersseesse: 
srk ctchshescninidcinndsstntadsntshentiedisicdaibencortnbatesl I asiiici cs iplalesieaialanel Se iisissinchsaiansiabbadicibetidoisakal P.M. Leaving...............oceccssssosssesrsesesenennersrers 
Names of occupants, other than myself, with their addresses, are attached hereto. 

I ink ncnnitciseseccacosnseassssictsinesnrin silane babaellaa dial taecinlinntiascinbisnsistdasiaiainigehinim inicio niin 

Ni ssnn<chpieelsttiipvsnatalgemcbhcohpe ss lida di olebinallin on Seagal Cite Ce NO ieisisesientasctisesnenntinciennntnisinsnciabntiiiiageainnnensenesnennenn 
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Between Editor and Reader 


Tue DENVER CONVENTION offers an un- 

usual combination of professional and 

vacation opportunity. 
Interesting NEA publishing figures 

for this school year are: 

Journal—g issues; 2,145,000 copies; 112,- 
440,000 pages. 

Proceedings—8000 copies; 7,928,000 pages. 

Research Bulletin—s5 issues; 79,000 copies; 
3,432,000 pages. 

American Citizen’s Handbook — 20,000 
copies; 8,300,000 pages. 

Education of Free Men—25,000 copies; 
2,875,000 pages. 

Personal Growth Leaflets (May 1 to May 
1)—1,330,000 copies; 21,280,000 pages. 


Professional Institutes will be held 
this summer in 76 institutions. 

Future Teachers of America has 
made nearly 50 percent growth this 
year. The FTA Second Yearbook lists 
chapters in 108 colleges and univer- 
sities with nearly 3000 members. 

Many teachers who leave the pro- 
fession for what seem more attractive 
prospects elsewhere will wish later 
they had stayed by the schools. 

Teachers can help their country dur- 
ing the summer by: 

Getting in condition for next year 

Performing needed volunteer services 

Improving their professional prepara- 
tion 

Working in war industries (see local 
employment agency) 

American History in Fiction (page 
145) makes excellent summer reading. 
It gives us perspective to see how our 
forefathers in their day faced hardship 
in heroic and happy spirit. 


7 | = \ J} 
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This ONE Sound System 
Meets ALL School Needs 


» the new B&H Portable Sound System will meet 2// 
your sound amplification needs. Use it with a micro- 
phone for voice amplification; with a B&H Transcription 
Player to reproduce any disc-recorded sound; with the 
B&H Disc Recorder for cutting (and playing back) your 
own phonograph records. Think of the saving this three- 
way utility means! And when you geta Filmosound, you can 
save again—by buying it less 
amplifier and speaker, — your 
B&H Sound System instead (the 
amplifier is built to fit the Filmo- 
sound ). Send coupon for details. 















TOOLS ||" 


To produce war weapons and fighting implements at 
a forge on an anvil— 


To harvest a thousand acre crop of wheat with a 
cradle scythe— 


To till a farm with a hoe and spade— 


To prepare food for thousands of people in an iron 
kettle— 


To travel across the continent in a covered wagon— 
To send messages around the world by courier— 
To teach school with a slate and a hickory stick— 


These are helpless tools of the past. 
* NEW FILMS ON VITAL TOPICS 


Garden for Victory. Covers every stage of 
ardening in the northern states. By James 

fi. Burdett, Director, National Garden 

Bureau. 

Emergency First Aid. Six reels by Dr. 

ecse Sarnoff in co-operation with the 
ed Cross. 

“War Without Warning” Series. Inform- 

ative films dealing with the war on the 





To keep an endless supply of airplanes, tanks, ships 
and ordnance coming off a production line— 


To harvest, thresh, bag and prepare for market vast 
fields of wheat by means of a giant combine— 











fighting fronts and on the home fronts. 


“Know Your Neighbor”’ Programs. Scores 
_ of films which increase knowledge about 
, our allies and about the geography of this 
first global war. 


Send coupon for complete film information 


How To Make Your 


Filmosound Serve You Even Better 


Plan to send your Filmosound to Bell & Howell when school closes 
next month, so that our skilled servicemen can ready it for the next 
school year. And while it is being inspected and adjusted, perhaps 
— want it modernized ... given features of current models... for 

etter performance and for broader utility. A new folder, ““How To 
Modernize Your Filmosound,” tells what can be done and quotes 
prices. Send coupon for your copy. 


Filmosound Utility 


Has every feature required for 
finest reproduction of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion pictures 
in classroom and auditorium. 
School-proved stamina and sim- 
plicity of operation and mainte- 
nance. Bell & Howell Co., Chica- 
go; NewYork; Hollywood; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; London. Es#. 1907. 


COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 






PRECISION-MADE BY 


ELL & HOWELL 








To make ready vast areas of land for huge crops with 
multiple plows and harrows drawn by a mighty 
tractor— 


To prepare a modern hotel’s cuisine with gas ranges, 
electric appliances and modern implements— 


To fly, in a matter of hours, across an ocean— 


To communicate with all the world instantaneously 
by radio— 


To educate children in the arts, sciences and skills in 
laboratories, shops and classrooms with modern educa- 
tional. apparatus and teaching tools— 


These are the dynamic tools of the present. 





As all of this progress is directly attributable to edu- 
cation—can we afford to withhold the tools, those 
precious “tools of education” which have made all 
the other tools possible, and which will make new 
and better tools that we may win the war and gain 


"  aeeseeinesuge lectern inci ean ign aain teemencniaeaieneaiaaaa aati another era of Peaceful Progress? 

i BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

§ 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

{ Please send full details on: () B&H Portable Sound System; () new films 

' on vital topics. ( ) Send folder ‘‘How To Modernize Your Filmosound.”* INSIST ON H AVING SCHOOL TOOLS 
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—— a ee cient _ ASSOCIATION 


307 Shop Section, Palmer House 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Last Best Hope 


We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of Earth— 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN in his second annual message to Congress, 1862 


HE TITLE of this editorial is taken from a little 
Took giving “A Philosophy for the War” by 
Harry Scherman. The author points out that all 
the diverse peoples of this planet are now bound 
together, inseparably, in a cultural and economic 
world union; that while science, invention, and 
specialization have speeded up this cultural and 
economic world union, political unification has 
lagged; and that now a time has come when polit- 
ical unification must catch up with economic and 
cultural relationships or there can be no peace. 

The extent of economic unification is suggested 
by the fact that since 1750 the population of the 
earth has tripled from 660,000,000 to 2,100,000,000 
so that 1,500,000,000 more people can now remain 
alive because of progress toward earthwide eco- 
nomic unification which has taken place during 
the last six generations. The mass production of 
large airplanes will inevitably speed up this cul- 
tural and economic unification. 

“The final issue, therefore, becomes plain: are 
men going to perfect an already unified world so- 
ciety under the whip of armed force, or by a free 
meeting of minds? And is this union to be per- 
fected for the prime benefit of one people, or of 
all?” 

We can see no escape from this final issue and 
we want to suggest that the reason why people 
have been so slow to understand the issue lies in 
our partial failure to achieve economic unity and 
decency within such advanced technological na- 
tions as the United States. We see now in our 
own Congress a struggle between this class and 
that to gain advantage from the war. We see rank 
profiteering in war industries. We have had re- 


vealed to us agreements between American and 
German industries to restrict to our disadvantage 
the production of magnesium, synthetic rubber, 
and other key war materials. We see attacks on 
the schools by selfish interests seeking to restrict 
educational opportunity. 

In a military and naval sense this war is being 
fought on a dozen fronts, but in a political sense 
it is being fought on two fronts and it cannot be 
won with certainty unless there is victory on both 
of these fronts. One front is the struggle between 
the people and special privilege within each na- 
tion; the other front is the struggle between na- 
tions which, by and large, on one side represent 
the people and on the other special privilege. We 
had the same alignment in the last war and we 
lost the peace because in France and England and 
America, the battle against special privilege had 
not been won on the home fronts. Conditions are 
now more favorable for world organization, but 
there are many obstacles and we shall not win 
the peace unless while our men are fighting the 
battle of bullets on a dozen fronts, our voters at 
home in the coming election win the battle of 
ballots and choose—regardless of party—a Con- 
gress which will put the interests of the whole 
people above every claim of special privilege and 
selfish interest. We cannot perpetuate inequality 
between classes and races and creeds in our own 
country and win justice abroad. The last best hope 
requires that the battle be fought and the victory 
won on both fronts at one and the same time. 


—Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Editor 
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state, and national—are serving the 
nation more effectively today than 
ever before. This and the next few pages 
of Tue Journat describe briefly a few 
of the activities of the National Educa- 
tion Association in this critical period. 


NEA-NAM Conferences 
Wa Ar A RECENT CONFERENCE between 
officials of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Educa- 
tion Association, it was decided to hold 
a series of joint conferences within the 
next year. These conferences, to be 
sponsored by the NAM and the NEA 
Commission on the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education, will be held in 
twelve cities in all sections of the United 
States. The first is to be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on May 18. Another will be 
held in Denver just before the NEA 
convention, and three more will be held 
on the West Coast later in the summer, 
at Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Ange- 
les. The remainder will be held at later 
dates in cities to be announced. About 
fifty educators and fifty representative 
business people will be invited to each 
conference. There will be no set pro- 
grams. The purpose of the conferences 
is to provide a means for the interchange 
of opinions and for the development of 
understandings regarding the problems 
of education in the war and in the 
afterwar period. 


Posada ORGANIZATIONS—local, 


School Finance Conference 

W Tue seconp in a series of school fi- 
nance conferences was held in Chicago, 
at the Hotel Stevens, April 3 and 4. 
Like the one previously held in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, it was sponsored by the 
NEA Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance in cooperation with the 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education. 

Among the topics discussed were cur- 
rent problems in the financing of public 
services; local school finance, with par- 
ticular reference to the property tax; bet- 
ter assessment practices and the equali- 
zation of property tax rates; reorgani- 
zation and consolidation as a necessary 
step in improving school finance; prin- 


ciples and problems of state equaliza- 
tion; present status of the NEA federal 
aid bill; federal aid and state school 
finance; postwar planning of school fi- 
nance; and what next steps should be 
taken by local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations. 

More than a hundred school leaders 
of the upper Mississippi Valley and the 
Great Lakes states attended the confer- 
ence. These school finance conferences 
seek to get points of view from all 
branches of the profession. The Chicago 
conference included 33 classroom teach- 
ers, as well as representatives of state 
education associations and state depart- 
ments of education, superintendents, 
principals, college leaders, NEA staff 
members, and others. 


American Education Week 

We Prior to the Pearl Harbor attack, 
the national sponsors of American Edu- 
cation Week planned the program for 
1942. Recently the program was changed 
to adapt it to the war situation. The 
general theme “Education for Free 
Men,” originally chosen, was retained 
but a number of the daily topics are 
different than those previously an- 
nounced. The complete program now 
is as follows: 


General Theme 
EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN 
Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 8—Renews Our Faith 
Monday, November 9—Serves Wartime 
Needs 
Tuesday, November 1o—Builds Strong 
Bodies 


Wednesday, November 11 — Develops 
Loyal Citizens 
Thursday, November 12 — Cultivates 


Knowledge and Skills 

Friday, November 13—Establishes Sturdy 
Character 

Saturday, | November 
Morale for Victory 


14—Strengthens 


Advances in Teacher Welfare 
We Tue NEA Research Division re- 
cently reported progress in teacher wel- 
fare thru educational legislation in many 
states. For years the NEA has had com- 
mittees at work in the various phases 
of teacher welfare. Its Research Divi- 


sion has, thru years of careful and com. 
prehensive work, become the recog. 
nized clearinghouse for materials vin 
assistance needed in state and local legis- 
lative and financial problems. It should 
be gratifying to every member of the 
Association to note these and other pro- 
gressive steps. Most of the credit for such 
advances, of course, goes to state and 
local leaders but letter after letter com- 
ing to headquarters tells of the indis- 
pensable service rendered by the NEA. 
Among the items reported are the fol- 
lowing: 

[1] During 1941 three new statewide 
retirement laws covering teachers were 
passed—Kansas, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia. 

[2] A number of states provided for 
reinstatement in permanent positions of 
public employees who leave teaching for 
military service. 

[3] In Georgia nine retirement laws 
were passed, each applicable to one or two 
cities or counties. 

[4] Thirty-five states now have in op- 
eration or on paper statewide retirement 
systems. Ten others provide for local sys- 
tems under state law. 

[5] During 1941 eight new state tenure 
laws were enacted—Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Iowa, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

[6] Tennessee passed seven local tenure 
laws. 

[7] At least fifty bills dealing with 
tenure were defeated in state legislatures. 
Some of these were attacks on existing 
tenure laws. 

[8] Norfolk, Virginia, has adopted a 
new salary schedule in which the mint 
mum salary for teachers holding the 
masters degree is $1200 and the maximum, 
after sixteen years of experience, is $2600. 


Wartime School Finance Policies 
We Tue Financrat poticres for educa- 
tion in wartime is the subject of a re- 
port which the Educational Policies 
Commission will issue in May. The re- 
port will advocate the policy already 
suggested by several financial officers of 
the federal government that state and 
local taxes for schools and other impor- 
tant services should not be reduced in 
wartime. Maintenance of school support, 
according to the Commission, will have 
three desirable results. It will help to 
control inflation, it will tend to treat 
teachers more justly, and it will enable 
the schools to render certain essential 
war services to the nation. 

—Lyte W. Asupy, Journal staff. 
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Federal Aid for Education—NUW! 


EARLY ACTIUN [5 SOUGHT— 
CAMPAIGN WELL UNDER WAY 


ENERAL FEDERAL AID for education 
F now! This is the slogan of the 


campaign for the enactment into law of 


$.1313 Substitute which is now before 
the U. S. Senate. The campaign is being 
waged by the National Education Asso- 
ciation thru its Legislative Commission, 
its headquarters staff, and with the co- 
operation of its state and local afhliated 
associations. 


FEATURES OF S.1313 SUBSTITUTE 


[1] Control and supervision of public 
schools shall remain solely a state func- 
tion, or a local function under state law. 

[2] $300,000,000 is to be apportioned 
annually among the states. 

[3] Apportionment of funds will be 
on the basis of the number of inhabi- 
tants 5-17 years of age, and the personal 
net income in each state. 

[4] Funds are to assist public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, which may 
include kindergarten thru the junior 
college. 

[5] Equitable apportionment for mi- 
nority races is required. 

[6] Federal funds cannot be used to 
replace state funds. Each state must con- 
tinue to spend as much as it did in the 
fiscal year ended in 1941. 


NEA ORGANIZATION 


Plans for this bill were developed at 
a meeting in Washington on February 
7 of the Executive Committee of the 
NEA Legislative Commission in co- 
operation with representatives of other 
national agencies interested in federal 
aid for education. The membership of 
this committee is as follows: 

H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, 

Meridian, Mississippi, chairman 
Hilda Maehling, McLean Junior High- 

school, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Ona C. Raines, 1631 East 4th Street, Tulsa, 

Oklahoma 
Jere A. Wells, superintendent, Fulton 

County Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
Milton B, Taylor, secretary, Utah Educa- 

tion Association, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lloyd W. King, state superintendent of 


public instruction, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri 


The Executive Committee of the 
NEA enthusiastically endorsed the new 
bill at its meeting in San Francisco on 
February 25. It instructed the Legisla- 
tive Commission and the headquarters 
staff to put every resource available into 
the campaign. 

The Association staff is, therefore, 
focusing its energies upon the effort to 
obtain prompt passage of S.1313 Sub- 
stitute. For this purpose, a staff advisory 
council has been organized consisting of 
the directors of all divisions and the sec- 
retaries of all departments of the head- 
quarters staff. The following functions 
have been assigned to various members 


of the staff: 


Policies and plans of action 

Public relations and publicity 
Research 

Publications 

Work with lay groups 

Field organization in the states 
Work with local teachers associations 
Contacts: with Congress 

Contacts with federal agencies 
Contacts with rural groups 


In addition to regular staff members 
assigned to the campaign, Richard E. 
Jaggers has been brought to the staff 
for a few months from the Kentucky 
State Department of Education. Execu- 
tive Secretary Willard E. Givens of the 
NEA is serving as chairman of the 





EDUCATION, A NATIONAL PROBLEM, a 
32-page leaflet published in Janu- 
ary 1942, is available from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., to anyone wish- 
ing basic data and an outline of the 
major reasons why federal aid is 
needed now. 


In addition three other pieces of 
literature are being prepared: [1] A 
leaflet for active workers in the cam- 
paign, [2] a leaflet for distribution to 
laymen, and [3] a RESEARCH BUL- 
LETIN which will be issued during the 
summer. 


H. M. IVY 


Superintendent of Schools, Meridian, 
Mississippi; and Chairman of the 
NEA Legislative Commission 


staff's Directing Committee and How- 
ard A. Dawson as secretary. 


STATE ORGANIZATION 


An essential part of any movement to 
obtain the enactment of legislation by 
the U. S. Congress is the strength and 
effectiveness of the support of the pro- 
posed legislation in the states, congres- 
sional districts, counties, cities, and other 
local units. Public support comes from 
information about the proposal, facts 
and arguments to support it, and or- 
ganization thru which the necessary 
work and activities can be carried out. 

There are three important aspects of 
the campaign: [1] Organization, [2] a 
definite statement of the various func- 
tions to be performed by the different 
committees in the organization, and [3] 
the assignment of definite personal re- 
sponsibility all along the line. 

The pattern of organization in any 
state depends upon conditions there, in- 
cluding any setup previously established 
for creating an informed public opinion 
and legislation. Many of the states are 
already effectively organized for this 
federal aid campaign from the statewide 
unit right down to the precinct or school 
district. 

Each state has been asked to carry on 
within its boundaries a vigorous cam- 
paign on behalf of S.1313 Substitute. 
State leaders bear a heavy responsibility 
in developing a program of action that 
will win votes for this measure. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


Local action is the basis of all legis- 
lative programs. When local action is 
coordinated with state and national ac- 
tivity, results can be achieved. State and 
national activity alone will never suc- 
ceed. Under the state organization, every 
congressional district, every county, 
every community, must be organized, 
working, and ready for the kinds of ac- 
tion needed at each step in the progress 
of this legislation thru Congress. 

Under an executive committee in the 
local unit there should be numerous sub- 
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committees for two major purposes: [1] 
To develop public opinion favorable to 
federal aid thru the dissemination of the 
facts which are readily available; [2] 
to work directly with Congressmen and 
Senators—letting them hear from 
groups and individuals favoring the 
legislation during all stages of consid- 
eration of this bill. Remember that this 
is not just a matter of “pressure”; it is 
the way to make it easier for a Con- 
gressman to work for federal aid. And 
it must be felt by enough Congressmen. 
If Congressman A gets many letters and 
other kinds of support but walks around 
the corridor of the House Office Build- 
ing and finds that Congressman B is not 
hearing about it, what is the result? 
Congressman B obviously will not vote 
for the measure and Congressman A 
will be discouraged and wonder 
“What’s the use? Why can’t the school 
people get together?” This is why a 
concerted, nationwide campaign is abso- 
lutely essential. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Every member of the NEA can do 
something to help make this bill a law. 
Offer your services to state, congres- 
sional district, county, or other local 
committees charged with the campaign 
in your section. Remember that the 
work you do locally is the most impor- 
tant work to be done. Each member 
who believes in what this bill seeks to 
do—and we believe nearly all will if 
they study the need for it—should write 
his Congressman and Senator and get 
at least five lay persons to do so. You 
have influence with your Congressman 
and Senator. You, and the other people 
of your district, alone can persuade 
them to support this bill if they are not 
already in favor of it. One thing is 
certain—the bill will not be passed un- 
less the support of this measure is strong 
enough to justify the vote of the Con- 
gressmen in a majority of the nation’s 
congressional districts. 

That support will not be strong 
enough unless the teaching profession 
unites with one voice in behalf of it. 
That means you and every last lay per- 
son you can persuade to work with you. 
Don’t leave the task to others if your 
schools need federal aid. Don’t leave it 
to others if you teach in a state that 
seems to be getting along well without 
federal aid. From the point of view of 


Congressional Committees 


Members of the following commit- 
tees will have much to do with deter- 
mining the fate of S. 1313 Substitute. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, Chairman 
(D) 

David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts (D) 

James E. Murray, of Montana (D) 

Claude Pepper, of Florida (D) 

Allen J. Ellender, of Louisiana (D) 

Lister Hill, of Alabama (D) 

Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico (D) 

H. H. Schwartz, of Wyoming (D) 

James M. Mead, of New York (D) 

Berkeley L. Bunker, of Nevada (D) 

Joseph Rosier, of West Virginia (D) 

Wall Doxey, of Mississippi (D) 

Robert M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin (P) 

Robert A. Taft, of Ohio (R) 

Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire (R) 

Joseph H. Ball, of Minnesota (R) 

Hugh A. Butler, of Nebraska (R) 

George D. Aiken, of Vermont (R) 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


William H. Larrabee, of Indiana, Chair- 
man (D) 
Graham A. Barden, of North Carolina 
(D) 
Edward J. Hart, of New Jersey (D) 
Eugene J. Keogh, of New York (D) 
Martin F. Smith, of Washington (D) 
John Lesinski, of Michigan (D) 
Charles A. Buckley, of New York (D) 
Michael J. Kirwan, of Ohio (D) 
Thomas D’Alesandro, of Maryland (D) 
Francis J. Myers, of Pennsylvania (D) 
William J. Fitzgerald,of Connecticut (D) 
Philip A. Traynor, of Delaware (D) 
Bernard J. Gehrmann, of Wisconsin (P) 
George A. Dondero, of Michigan (R) 
Joshua L. Johns, of Wisconsin (R) 
Margaret Chase Smith, of Maine (R) 
Evan Howell, of Illinois (R) 
Oren S. Copeland, of Nebraska (R) 
J. Edgar Chenoweth, of Colorado (R) 
A. D. Baumhart, Jr., of Ohio (R) 


justice, a democracy should seek to pro- 
vide good educational opportunities for 
all its citizens. From the commonsense 
point of view, underprivilege in one 
state inevitably is a drag upon progress 
in other states. Remember that this is 
one nation—that just as a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link—the 
Union is no stronger than its weakest 
state and the kind of educational oppor- 
tunity its people have. 


WHY FEDERAL AID NOW? 


The tax resources of some states are 
so limited that they cannot maintain 


adequate schools for all children with- 
out a comprehensive program of aid 
from the federal treasury. This has been 
amply demonstrated by numerous 
studies. Twice in the past twelve years 
advisory commissions appointed by 
President Hoover and President Roose- 
velt have recognized and proclaimed 
the need for federal aid. 

The inequalities in educational op- 
portunity thruout the United States 
have long been known. Their implica- 
tions have been recognized, too, but 
now they are brought home with pecul- 
iar force. In one state, for example, 
according to a recent report of the 
National Resources Committee, 35,000 
men signed their cards with a mark in 
the first selective service registration. 
It is estimated that in some communi- 
ties one-fourth of the white man power 
and one-half of the Negro man power 
is illiterate today. In the complicated, 
mechanized, scientific world of today, 
the individual cannot do justice to him- 
self or serve his nation well either in 
war or peace if he has been denied ade- 
quate educational opportunity. 

Mere ability to read and write, how- 
ever, is not enough. If we are to solve 
the problems of the war and the peace 
to come, the level of educational oppor- 
tunity for millions of our boys and girls 
must be raised. A military victory will 
be hollow indeed if the oncoming gen- 
eration is not well schooled in the prin- 
ciples and procedures of democratic liv- 
ing and technically trained to help 
rebuild a broken, war-ravaged world. 
The public school is the agency best 
suited to the task of providing such an 
education for the nation’s children. Fed- 
eral aid will enable the schools of the 
nation, especially in the less able states 
which also happen to be rearing the most 
children, to provide for more adequate 
educational opportunities. We are spend- 
ing billions to win the war—a task in 
which we are all united. Every day we 
are learning with increasing urgency 
the wartime needs for manpower. While 
setting ever higher goals in the produc- 
tion of ships and tanks, guns and planes, 
we must also take steps to improve the 
nation’s program for the development 
of human resources thru the schools. 
This is necessary both for the prosecu- 
tion of the war and the problems of re- 
construction to follow. General federal 
aid for education is needed now! 
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Omaha Schools Win Tax Fight 


wen NEA Research Director Frank 

Hubbard investigated the Omaha 
school situation last February, he 
summed up his findings in the state- 
ment: “Certain people in places of lead- 
ership in the community are driving 
with one foot on the brake.” The foot 
was at least partly withdrawn on March 
17 when teachers and friends of the 
schools won a 2-mill levy increase over 
the determined opposition of the Omaha 
Real Estate Board. The people of 
Omaha followed Dr. Hubbard’s advice 
to “take back their schools” from vested 
interests determined to wreck them. 

But it was no easy task. The Omaha 
fight is a sample of what many com- 
munities face today. In twenty states 
such organizations as the Citizens 
Emergency Committee on Non-defense 
Spending have united with taxpayers 
leagues. Because of tremendously ex- 
panded federal taxes, they recommend 
cutting down already sharply reduced 
local services such as public health pro- 
grams, parks, playgrounds, schools. 
“These may be found to be luxuries 
which the ordinary community can no 
longer afford,” they declare. 

In Omaha the only organization 
openly to oppose adequate school fi- 
nancing was the Real Estate Board, but 
this group was generally believed to be 
fronting for a businessmen’s organiza- 


j tion to combat unions and for the Asso- 


ciation of Omaha Taxpayers. In 1935, 
1937, and 1939 the Association, assisted 
by realtors, had licked attempts to ob- 
tain legislative help. In 1940 the two 
groups fought and defeated a special 
election to raise the school levy. Tax- 
payers Association President Walter 
Pierpoint boasted in a magazine article 


} that victory had cost a mere $7000. 


In 1942 the worm turned. “’Tempo- 
rary” salary cuts of 26 percent were now 
ten years old. Faced with rising costs of 
living and threats of a shortened school 
year, Omaha’s eleven hundred teachers 
determined to fight. To the surprise of 


H ™any businessmen who were deter- 


mined to freeze the state’s highly favor- 
able (to them) tax structure, teachers 
showed the town what organized effort 


can accomplish. After teaching econ- 
omy-crowded classes all day, the finan- 
cially harassed teachers spent their 
nights preparing public relations mate- 
rial under the direction of Superintend- 
ent of Schools H. M. Corning and At- 
torney-secretary Frank C. Heinisch of 
the Omaha Teachers Forum. Heinisch 
threw Forum machinery into high 
gear; Corning called in civic-minded 
citizens to help. The combined organ- 
ization was called the Citizens School 
Crisis Committee. 

Some twenty subcommittees were set 
up. An election committee got twice the 
usual number of people to register. 
More than 100 speakers were trained to 
address 3000 small, informal meetings. 
At these gatherings and elsewhere 
teachers and other workers obtained 
over 20,000 signed membership cards 
for the School Crisis Committee. Sign- 
ers pledged themselves to vote “Yes” 
for the 2-mill increase on March 17. 

A publicity committee wrote bro- 
chures, leaflets, a tabloid, stimulated let- 
ters to the Public Pulse column of the 
Omaha World-Herald; designed seals 
which teachers and their friends stuck 
on bills and local mail. Business firms 
were induced to use the seals on state- 
ments and packages. Another commit- 
tee put up yard signs and window stick- 
ers wherever friends of the schools 
could be found. 

The mill levy election hadn’t been 
wholly the teachers’ idea. They had 
asked for long overdue salary restora- 
tion, as did custodians and engineers. 
The schoolboard patted both groups 
of employees on the back, pointed to 
the empty treasury and the prospect of 
a second reduction in the school year. 
Custodians and engineers then made 
plans to strike on February 2. On Feb- 
ruary 1, upon the advice of labor lead- 
ers, the custodians agreed to accept half 
a loaf, a temporary 12'4 percent in- 
crease. Since the schoolboard had pre- 
viously declared that it would not raise 
custodians’ salaries without those of 
teachers, it decided to call a special mill 
levy election so that all employees 
might share in as much restoration as 


Gunnar Horn and 
Bernice 5. Engle 


the levy would raise. This was esti- 
mated to be about 18!4 percent increase 
over present salaries, or about 13 per- 
cent restoration of old salaries. 

An experienced campaigner, Forum 
Secretary Heinisch supplied the politi- 
cal acumen. Corning and board mem- 
bers worked up enthusiasm for the elec- 
tion among civic groups. A directorate 
of seven prominent citizens was set up 
to head the campaign. Dozens of or- 
ganizations were asked to endorse the 
levy, help fight for it. Firemen and 
policemen, who had legislation of their 
own coming up in May, joined cause 
with the teachers. The Central Labor 
Union of A. F. of L. locals early en- 
dorsed the levy in recognition of the 
goodwill and cooperation between labor 
and the Teachers Forum which Hein- 
isch had begun to develop a year ago, 
long before the election was thought of. 
The Omaha Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and the Omaha Council of 
Churches were other early endorsers. 
Lodges and orders committed them- 
selves to support schools. Omaha’s 5000 
Masons were circularized with a letter 
of approval from their Grand Master. 
The Associated Retailers endorsed the 
levy, and individual firms donated cash 
or professional services. Altho the Cham- 
ber of Commerce considered the ques- 
tion “too controversial for endorse- 
ment,” its poll of 2500 members brought 
a 700 to 500 vote for the levy. 

Even with wide endorsement, teach- 
ers felt that only the most energetic 
work could defeat the powerful oppo- 
nents. Chief argument of the opposition 
this time was that a local tax was a non- 
defense tax and therefore unpatriotic. 
Realtors claimed that no matter if 
Omaha stood at the bottom of cities of 
200,000 or over in teachers’ salaries, sal- 
aries were high enough in wartime. 
School children, even if their educa- 
tional opportunities were already limited 
to little more than half the average for 
comparable cities, could forego improve- 
ment for the duration. Instead of being 
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the front line of defense, public educa- 
tion was branded a luxury. 

Smoke screens were everywhere used 
to hide the real issue. For example, a 
list of services enumerated by the su- 
perintendent of schools to show that a 
reduction of even $200,000 in the school 
budget would wreck the school system 
was misinterpreted by the realtors. From 
this list the realtors carefully omitted 
an item of $22,500 to be saved by clos- 
ing six schools and $4200 for highschool 
athletics. The remaining $171,000 they 
published as the superintendent’s “rec- 
ommendation,” altho Corning has con- 
sistently fought for a full program 
for Omaha’s children. Elimination of 
“frills,” the realtors declared, would save 
considerable money without harm to 
the children. They refused to specify 
which frills should be lopped. 

At the same time, the realtors wrote 
letters to teachers condoling their low 
salaries, offering other methods than a 
tax increase to raise wages to living 
standards. Energetic collection of back 
taxes and scientific re-appraisal of real 
property were offered as cure-alls. Real- 
tors insisted that “interest reduction thru 
voluntary action of the bondholders” 
could be arranged by the schoolboard 
on noncallable bonds paying 414 to 5 
percent interest and costing the district 
a round million for the current year. 

To dispel part of the smoke, high- 
school pupils and parents bombarded 
the newspapers with letters protesting 
the elimination of journalism, music, 
art, debate, libraries, athletics. Public- 
spirited businessmen declared that a de- 
linquent tax drive pushed by realtors 
two years before had skimmed off the 
tax cream, left a sour mixture of bad 
debts. The schools’ business manager 
reported tax collections for the past 
eleven years of 99.6 percent of current 
and delinquent taxes plus interest, an 
enviable record for any city. 

The demand for a scientific revalua- 
tion of property, based on a completed 
federal survey, was answered by the 
county assessor who stated that data 
compiled by the federal project covered 
only two items, replacement cost and 
deterioration. Any actual raise in valu- 
ation would have to face county equal- 
ization board and district court appeals, 
which might drag on indefinitely. De- 
fault of bonds, lawyers called morally 
wrong and probably illegal; voluntary 





agreement of bondholders to extend 
payments would be uncertain and dif- 
ficult to arrange and would in any case 
cost at least an extra million and a half. 

These attacks upon the realtors’ “prac- 
tical suggestions” forced them into new 
fields. For the remaining three weeks 
they shuttled back and forth among 
half a dozen claims in handbills, post- 
cards, newspaper advertisements, and 
radio announcements: 


[1] Realtors represented the maximum 
highschool salary of $200 a month as gen- 
eral and paid for twelve months instead 
of nine. A pension fund, out of which no 
teacher can draw a single penny until re- 
tirement age, was estimated to be worth 
$200 a year on current salary. That only 
one teacher out of ten ever collects a cent 
of pension was ignored. 


[2] “Frills” were dropped and “econ- 
omy under an independent business man- 
ager” was substituted, with vague promises 
of saving much money. “If the schoolboard 
doesn’t know how to raise its teachers’ 
salaries, let them call in an independent 
business manager. He could tell them 
how.” 


[3] Speaking in debates with school 
supporters, realtors fitted argument to au- 
dience. To labor hearers they claimed that 
school employees would never see any of 
the money. Parents they reminded of the 
schoolboards’ promise to use the levy en- 
tirely for teachers’ salaries: “Not a dime 
would go to school improvement—not a 
nickel of it for school children’s better- 
ment.” 


[4] Realtors urged the board to borrow 
money for custodians’ wage demands, al- 
tho Taxpayers Association’s Walter Pier- 
point had frequently bragged that aboli- 
tion of this pernicious schoolboard practice 
had saved thousands of dollars. 


[5] Deliberate falsehoods were stated or 
implied. A $3000 home was listed as taxed 
$112.95. Since Omaha houses are assessed 
at only 40 to 70 percent of value, a $3,000 
house would actually pay about $70 taxes. 
Realtors criticized the board for spending 
“approximately $15,000 for a special elec- 
tion, when the vote could have been had 
at a regular election four weeks later.” 
That election costs would be less than $10,- 
ooo and that the board would have to pay 
at least half of this amount regardless of 
when the election was held, was denied. 
In Negro districts voters were urged to 
demand complete Negro teaching staffs or 
vote against the levy. Labor districts heard 
that “any schoolboard does not need to 
close schools while it has $3,744,000 a year 











to spend.” Fixed bond payments were 
ignored. 


[6] During the last four days realtors 
castigated “A NEEDLESS LOCAL TAX IN TIME 
oF war.” “Breadwinners,” they boomed 
over local radio stations, “are going to war 
daily and leaving behind them homes that 
are already taxed to the limit while they 
fight for $21 a month.” They went on, 
“Our boys under General MacArthur in 
the foxholes of Bataan are not asking salary 
increases. They are asking us to sacrifice 
and buy bonds for the war supplies all our 
soldiers must have. Our first duty is to pro- 
vide war materials and save the nation.” 
They accused teachers of threatening par- 
ents with closing schools. “Such propa- 
ganda has no place in a democracy which 
our boys are fighting at $21 a month to 
preserve.” No realtor listed his own sacri- 
fices or compared his salary with $21 a 
month. 


These attacks on teachers’ patriotism 
were hardest to bear, altho Donald Du- 
Shane, secretary of the NEA Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education, advised Omaha teach- 
ers that the same arguments were being 
used everywhere by the enemies of the 
public schools. Dr. DuShane spent two 
days in Omaha addressing teacher 
groups and conferring with campaign 
leaders. In talks and newspaper inter- 
views he lent the local supporters of 
free public education the weight and 
prestige of the NEA. To counteract the 
cry that school people were unpatriotic, 
he pointed out that the schools are now 
training the young people who in the 
next few years will be in the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Corps, the armament 
factories. 

In spite of the realtors’ appeals to 
selfish emotions, the schools won their 
levy increase. The margin was sizable— 
23,670 to 20,620. Only concerted effort, 
prodigious organization, and wise lead- 
ership could win the public to the sup- 
port of public education in the face of 
such bitter and unprincipled opposition. 

What Omaha has just faced many 
communities will face in the next 
months. A few businessmen are deter- 
mined to save out of local taxes what 
they are now forced to pay in federal 
taxes. They defy the government's in- 
tention to decrease luxury buying. They 
deny, as the federal government cet- 
tainly does not, that the foundations of 
the democracy we are fighting to pre 
serve depend upon public education. 
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The NEA Salary Campaign 


HE FIRST WORLD WAR, lasting only 
a months for America, had worked 
considerable destruction in the quality 
and extent of American education be- 
fore its conclusion. Military and govern- 
ment service and war industries drew 
thousands from school faculties. In 
spite of rapid increase in the cost of 
living, little was done to adjust teacher 
salaries. By the fall of 1918 there 
was a shortage of 50,000 teachers; and 
over 120,000 inexperienced, often poorly 
trained teachers were entering the 
schools. Despite teacher shortage, the 
number of graduates of teacher-training 
institutions perceptibly decreased. 

Many states were forced to lower 
standards of teacher preparation and 
certification. Emergency certificates 
were issued to those who failed to meet 
even the lowered standards. Increases in 
teacher load made attention to individ- 
ual student needs almost impossible. Im- 
portant courses of study were discon- 
tinued thru lack of teachers. Had the 
war not ended when it did, schools of 
most states and communities would 
have become completely disorganized. 

In the fall of 1941 there was every 
evidence of repetition of injuries to 
education which occurred in the prior 
war. Living costs had increased approx- 
imately 11 percent the preceding year 
with evidence that the increase would 
continue. Many sources reported to 
NEA headquarters that a_ general 
teacher shortage was developing. 

The National Education Association 
took a number of preventive steps. In 
October, the NEA Commission for De- 
lense of Democrary thru Education, in 
cooperation with the NEA Research 
Division, made a survey showing: 

[1] An acute shortage of teachers, par- 


ticularly in rural schools and in small 
towns and cities. 

[2] A shortage of highschool teachers, 
particularly in industrial arts, business, 
science, mathematics, physical education, 
agriculture, home economics, and music. 

[3] A drop in teachers-college enrol- 
ments which would cause a more serious 
shortage in the fall of 1942. Enrolments in 
the fall of 1941 had decreased 11 percent 
‘rom 1940, A somewhat similar reduction 
occurred in enrolments in universities 
where most secondary teachers are trained. 


[4] In spite of teacher shortage and in- 
creased living costs, there was little ad- 
justment of teacher salaries. Only one-third 
reported increase over the previous year. 

The NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy immediately issued 
a statement warning the public that the 
educational standards were threatened. 
It urged that communities increase 
teacher salaries from 10 to 25 percent. 

In December, Secretary Willard E. 
Givens of the National Education As- 
sociation, wrote every schoolboard presi- 
dent, superintendent, and local teacher 
organization affiliated with the NEA, 
calling to their attention a statement en- 
titled, Defend Democracy by Strength- 
ening Schools, issued by the NEA and 
the Defense Commission. This state- 
ment urged immediate action to in- 
crease teacher salaries and to strengthen 
the schools as the bulwark of democracy. 

Calls were received from local and 
state education associations for this re- 
port and over 200,000 copies were dis- 
tributed thruout the country. Many local 
and state associations had already started 
salary campaigns. Thru these NEA 
activities, additional campaigns were 
started by teacher organizations and na- 
tional backing was given such efforts. 

During the current school term many 
salary increases were granted. An in- 
quiry by the NEA Research Division 
showed that 18 percent of the cities of 
10,000 population or over, granted ad- 
justments or increases during the term, 
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atid 23 percent of such cities report 
ing expected that increases would be 
granted before the end of the year. Re- 
ports from rural schools, where salaries 
are lowest, were not as satisfactory. In 
only 8 percent of the cases had adjust- 
ments been granted, and such increases 
were expected in only 17 percent. 

Where adjustments were made in a 
lump sum, they varied from less than 
$50 to $200 per year per teacher. Where 
increases were on a percentage basis, 
they varied from less than 5 percent to 
15 percent of current salaries. One state 
reported that 70 percent of cities and 
towns replying to an inquiry from 
the state teachers association definitely 
agreed to secure salary adjustments for 
1942-43. Other states reported similar 
favorable reactions from schoolboards. 
It is estimated that adjustments made or 
promised amount to over $15,000,000. 

While the increases granted are en- 
couraging, many are entirely inade- 
quate, and in many communities where 
teachers are already underpaid, no salary 
increases are in prospect. Every effort 
should be made by local, state, and 
national teacher organizations to arouse 
the public to the necessity of retaining 
competent, welltrained teachers. 

In spite of high federal taxes and 
business readjustments, the year 1942 
will be one of the most prosperous in 
U. S. history. Needed improvements in 
education and increases in teacher sal- 
aries to meet rising living costs are both 
possible and necessary at this time. 

—Donatp DuSuanz, secretary, NEA 
Commission on the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE—This article is based on a 






































survey of practices in cities over 2500 in 
population, reported in two recent issues of 
the NEA Research Bulletin, “Teacher Per- 
sonnel Procedures: Selection and Appoint- 
ment,” (March 1942, 32p, 25¢) and “Teacher 
Personnel Procedures: Employment Condi- 
tions in Service” (May 1942, 36p, 25¢). 





ARY BROWN will graduate from 
M teachers college this June. How 
will she get a teaching position? 
What standards must she meet? Under 
what conditions will she work? There 
is no one answer to such questions; the 
127,000 school districts of the United 
States have 127,000 different personnel 
policies. In city school systems, however, 
there is a measure of agreement on a 
few practices. 

Let it be supposed that Miss Brown 
lives in one of the 3600 American com- 
munities that the Bureau of the Census 
labels as “urban” because each of them 
has at least 2500 inhabitants, and that 
she wants to teach in such a community. 

One important qualification she has 
already—her four-year college diploma. 
She will need such a credential in two 
cities out of three to be appointed in an 
elementary school, and she has practi- 
cally no chance at all for a highschool 
position without it. 

One disqualification she fortunately 
does not have—a husband. Married wo- 
men as new teachers are ruled out en- 
tirely or may be appointed only rarely, 
under special conditions, in 87 percent 
of the cities; they may be appointed if 
no single woman of equal qualifications 
can be found, in 8 percent; which leaves 
5 percent of the cities where a husband 
is not a handicap in getting a position. 

The chances are that Miss Brown will 
have a better chance of appointment in 
her own home town than elsewhere, as 
local residents are preferred in a major- 
ity of cities. If she wants to leave home, 
however, she will find that more than a 
fourth of the cities consider outsiders 
and hometown talent on an equal foot- 
ing and a few even prefer outsiders. Her 
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The Teacher as an Employee 


inexperience may be against her, but 
nearly two-thirds of the cities are willing 
to give a neophyte a trial. 

Before leaving college in June, the 
prospective teacher will do well to get 
her credentials at the placement bureau 
in first-class shape, as more than half of 
the city school superintendents use col- 
lege placement bureaus as their most 
productive source of new teachers. 

The kind of teaching contract that 
Miss Brown will sign depends usually 
on state law. In about half of the cities 
a new teacher may look forward to a 
continuing contract or permanent ten- 
ure, if she gives satisfactory service dur- 
ing a probationary period of two or 
three years on annual contracts. In other 
cities teachers are up for reappointment 
each year. 

When Miss Brown takes her place as 
one of the 400,000 city teachers in the 
United States she will find that some of 
the conditions of employment governing 
that group of workers are conducive to 
professional status and _ professional 
pride. Other conditions represent handi- 
caps still to be overcome. 

For example, if Miss Brown really is 
in earnest about teaching as a profes- 
sional career she must resolve not to 
fall in love, unless she locates in a city 
where teachers have tenure. In two cities 
out of three the woman teacher who is 
not on permanent tenure loses her posi- 
tion if she marries; in New England 
and the North Central states eight cities 
out of ten insist on lifelong spinsterhood 
for women teachers. 

Salaries approach a professional level 
in a few of the larger cities but the 
smaller the city, the smaller the salary, 
getting down to an average of less than 
$1200 a year for teachers in elemen- 
tary schools in cities below 5000 in pop- 
ulation. So far as salaries are concerned, 
Miss Brown has been wise if she has 
prepared for highschool teaching, as two 
cities out of three still pay larger salaries 
in the highschools, in spite of the fact 
that professionally trained elementary- 
school teachers are much in demand. In 
case Miss Brown does teach in high- 
school, about 40 percent of her col- 
leagues will be men and her top salary 
probably will be less than theirs. 


More than three-fourths of the city 
boards of education provide at least a 
few days of sick leave without loss of 
pay. Teachers value this provision for 
the protection it gives both to them and 
to their pupils. Many cities also permit 
brief absences with pay for personal 
emergencies, such as illness or death in 
the immediate family. 

Miss Brown is likely to find that def- 
nite efforts are being made in her school 
system to encourage the professional 
growth of teachers in service. School 
authorities in many cities sponsor ex- 
tension courses; organize workshops; 
form study committees, especially in the 
curriculum; bring in outside speakers; 
hold forums; provide professional libra- 
ries; encourage summer school attend- 
ance; and permit absences without loss 
of pay to attend conventions, confer- 
ences, and to visit schools. 

Veteran teachers will tell the new- 
comer that recent years have seen a num- 
ber of new developments in personnel 
administration. There is more participa- 
tion by the teachers themselves thru rep- 
resentative councils, local teachers asso- 
ciations, referendum votes by the teach- 
ing staff, and committees on personnel 
problems. A list of the topics assigned 
to such committees covers the whole 
range of personnel administration, from 
the selection of new teachers to the re- 
tirement of the aged. 

Traditions of community and school 
system in some places prevent the estab- 
lishment of professional practices in the 
employment of teachers. In some cities 
the devices to provide for teacher par- 
ticipation in policy-making are as yet 
of value more as symbols than as actual 
achievements. But, as symbols, they 
show that teachers and school officials 
have made a start toward learning the 
ways of democracy in personnel rela- 
tionships. As such learning continues, 
it may be expected that every condition 
of employment affecting teachers will 
improve in the direction of making 1t 
possible for each teacher to live as an 
individually responsible member of a 
cooperative profession. 

—Hazer Davis, assistant director of 
research, National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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In the slack, soft summer, time 

was not bisected by duty. It just 
flowed along like an easy-going river. 
There was no hour for school rising. 
Freda just wakened when the sun thru 
the Venetian blinds striped the pink of 
her bedspread, or storm crossed it with 
dusky grey shadows. There was no 
minute fashioned exactly for leaving for 
school, with all of her steps counted out, 
so that if she didn’t dally or dream, she’d 
be on time. There was no set, immutable 
interval for lunch plotted with a section 
of time for soup and a sandwich and 
another for washing teeth, these sections 
blocked off in little niches of minutes 
with hurry behind them. 

Now, another summertime was close. 
After one terrible hurdle it would be 
Freda’s. There it lay, golden across the 
hurdle, and the hurdle was before her 
on the hard little school desk. Arithme- 
tic examinations. Freda and Arithmetic 
had always been the deadliest of ene- 
mies. Now, at the end of the fourth 
grade, Arithmetic was a maze of awful 
numbers stuck over and above lines, 
and full of minus, plus, and equal signs 
and sweeping angles that meant long or 
short division, and little polka dots 
called percent. 

Minus meant take away. That was 
clear to Freda. Take away and have less. 
But how much less had no meaning for 
Freda, except in a very general sense. 
Take a leaf from the tree and the tree 
doesn’t miss it, she reasoned. Take a 
penny away and go without a candy 
stick and think of something else 
quickly. Exactly how much less, Freda? 
Exactly was a word Freda had come to 
dread, too. Exactly was definitely Arith- 
metic’s lifelong, dearest friend. 

Plus meant adding something. That 
Was clear to Freda. Give a kitten more 
fur and it is fluffier. Give me a penny 
and T'll get a candy stick, or just be 
richer. Exactly how much richer, Freda? 
It isn’t enough to know in your heart, 
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thought Freda. It is never enough to 
know or to feel. You must tell it out 
Exactly. 

Divide. That was clear to Freda. Give 
so many people even amounts of what 
you have. And always when it seemed 
clear as water in a glass, the words she 
had heard over and over stuck up in her 
mind again: Exactly how many times, 
Freda? 

Whenever Freda resolved to pit her 
wits against the iron strength of Arith- 
metic, Exactly stepped up like a body- 
guard and stopped her. Best advice had 
been to come to terms with Exactly be- 
fore Fractions came along. For Frac- 
tions, the intellectual fifth-graders told 
her made fourth-grade Arithmetic sim- 
ply child’s play. 

Now Freda sat at her desk facing 
facts. Her head was bowed and she had 
a death grip on her pencil. Everyone in 
the quiet schoolroom was writing, every- 
one except Miss Ward. Altho Freda held 
her pencil fiercely tight, she was really 
making the lightest, most feathery 
marks on her paper. She was drawing 
boxes and leaves and erasing them with 
an industrious, important look, as if she 
had suddenly worked a problem cor- 
rectly in her head and was substituting 
a right answer for a wrong one. She 
heard the clock above teacher ticking 
out the minutes clearly. Teacher would 
know soon what enemies Freda and 
Arithmetic had become. “Know soon,” 
“Know soon,” the clock seemed to say. 
Freda bent her head down to an inch 
above her paper and still nothing would 
come out of it that was related to prob- 
lems on the paper before her. Then 
she remembered her fingers and began 
to count rapidly upon them. She'd get 
some of the problems right, after all. 
She worked three by concentrating 
fiercely on her fingers, but there were 
ten to do. 

The effort somehow loosened the flan- 
nel on her chest and a corner of it stuck 
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out, tickling her chin unpleasantly. The 
faint smell of camphorated oil usually 
made her sick, but today it reminded 
her of the dreamy, fevered winter sleeps, 
the smell of witch hazel, pretty trays 
with starched lace frills, the teasing 
lovely foods that had helped to make 
her well again when she had been sick 
this winter. She drew these pleasant 
memories close to her in the classroom, 
begging them to drown out the smart 
little scrape of pencils scurrying across 
arithmetic papers. But she roused from 
her reverie and her pencil fell to the 
floor. 

At the sound, all the fourth-grade 
faces looked up, glad of the distraction, 
and gazed at Freda as she bent to pick 
it up. Freda looked at all of them in one 
swift, shamefaced glance, grasped her 
pencil firmly in her fist, and began to 
write on her arithmetic paper the thing 
she was thinking: “I am all alone in the 
world. I am just Freda, separate from 
everybody.” 

After she had written these words, 
she erased them carefully and blew the 
little rubber crumbs off her paper. She 
sat back in her desk and began to swing 
her feet back and forth and to reflect 
upon the words. She felt that she had 
made a wonderful discovery, as im- 
portant as Christopher Columbus’ dis- 
covery of America. 

I am all alone in the world, she 
thought. They can split my head open 
artd still they won’t find out what I 
think. Next year I’m going to study 
Arithmetic hard and be the smartest 
in it. ’m going to stand right up at 
the board and work all the hardest 
problems like they weren’t anything 
at all. 

There was something inside Freda 
that wanted to be thought about so 
much that it blew like a big wind inside 
her and sent all the little thoughts she 
sent against it scurrying like fallen 
leaves on a windy road. Finally, tor- 
mented beyond endurance Freda called 
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up the thought: “I’m going to fail the 
fourth grade. I was sick too long this 
winter. I couldn’t catch up in Arithme- 
tic. I'll be the biggest girl in the fourth 
grade. After my pneumonia mother and 
daddy said to me: ‘Freda, you may stay 
home if you want to, and you and 
mother will have lots of fun together. 
You don’t have to go back to school any 
more this year. Then I began to cry 
and they let me go back. They knew I'd 
been out too long to catch up.” 

Suddenly Freda bent her head and 
plunged her pencil down on her paper. 
The clock ticked on. The easy three 
problems were finished. Dragging at her 
memory, gathering up every ounce of 
strength her mind possessed she began 
again. It was late for this gigantic effort, 
and Freda knew it. 

The world was suddenly blotted out. 
In all Freda’s consciousness there was 
only the paper before her. Arithmetic 
faced the spectacle of Freda and shud- 
dered. Freda could feel the citadel of the 
monster falling under the brave cutting 
strokes of her pencil. Freda was driv- 
ing herself. She had never done this 
before, and there was an exultation in 
her now that gave her fresh strength to 
go on with this terrific, last-minute thing 
she had undertaken. Dark vistas where 
she had stored away knowledge and for- 
gotten it widened and opened and Freda 
suddenly saw Arithmetic for the puny 
thing it was compared to her. Her teeth 
clamped down on her lips. She was 
alone in the world, battling an obstacle 
that stood in the way of her summer- 
time happiness. 

One of the hard problems was fin- 
ished. On Freda went, miserable, happy, 
spending her energy in a wild burst of 
courageous determination. Then the bell 
rang. Freda had worked six problems, 
and there were ten. 

With a careless boldness outside, and 
quavering fear within, she handed over 
her examination paper. The recess bell 
rang, and all the little children filed out 
into the play yard. Freda lingered at the 
fountain in the hall. She put her face 
in the fountain and let the water lick 
over it softly. It was hard to cry with the 
cold water going all over her face, but 
a few tears mingled with it and were 
washed away. 

She wandered down into the lavatory 
then and cried good and hard, stuffing 
her fist into her mouth so that no one 
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would hear her. Then she washed her 
face and looked at herself in the mirror. 
Yes, anyone could tell she had been 
crying, but not, she decided, if she pre- 
tended that she had choked. So she 
pulled out her apple and bit into it and 
went upstairs, coughing. 

That afternoon Freda walked home 
with her favorite girl friends and they 
talked about the hard examination and 
about the fifth grade. Everytime one of 
them said “fifth grade” Freda winced 
inside, for she knew she wouldn’t be 
going into that wonderful new grade 
with them. She was surprised to hear 
her own voice saying: “I don’t think I 
like the fifth-grade teacher, half as much 
as Miss Ward. I'd like to stay in her 
grade forever.” 

The children looked at her with big, 
round eyes. They agreed that they liked 
Miss Ward, too, but not enough to stay 
in the fourth grade forever. 

Then Freda deliberately dropped back 
to talk to a group of third-graders com- 
ing up behind. They seemed such babies 
in their terribly short dresses and bob- 
bing curls, and their conversation 
seemed so young and silly. So these, she 
reflected, are the people I'll be with 
next year. If I’d only had fifteen min- 
utes more I'd have finished eight of the 
problems. Finally she drifted back, 
walking slowly so that the little third- 
graders would get ahead of her. 

Now that she was alone, new tears 
spattered slowly down on her dress. She 
thought about running far away into a 
country where there was no Arithmetic. 
She wondered what she would eat and 
where she would sleep, and she saw her 
parents searching frantically for her. 
Her tears flowed faster, easier, and the 
hard lump within her began to melt. 
While she was walking and thinking 
sad, beautiful thoughts, someone 
grown-up clasped her hand. She turned 
her tear-smeared face upward and saw 
Miss Ward smiling down on her. 

“Why, Freda, you’ve been crying,” 
she said. “What’s the matter?” 

“T’ve got a little toothache, I think,” 
Freda said. 

“Well, Freda, that’s too bad. Tell 
mother as soon as you get home and 
she'll see that it’s fixed up.” 

“Yes, Miss Ward.” 

Miss Ward was swinging Freda’s 
hand along with hers now, in a happy, 
quick little motion that would have been 


dancing if it had been happening to 
Freda’s feet. After a little while Freda’s 
tears stopped falling down, and then 
she saw that Miss Ward was not turn- 
ing at her corner, but coming right 
along with Freda. 

“Tm proud of you, Freda. You've 
done your lessons well this year in spite 
of being out so long with sickness.” 

“Thank you, Miss Ward.” 

Then Freda gulped hard and doubled 
her fist. She spoke the hardest words 
she had ever had to say: 

“I won't really mind being in your 
grade another year. It’s only that—you 
know how the kids will look at me and 
won’t say anything, and yet you know 
they’ve just told their mothers all about 
me failing the fourth grade.” 

The fresh, big tears began to fall, but 
Freda went on: “I'll be thinking about 
it all summer. I'll be thinking about it 
when I’m out in the lake on a boat, and 
before I go to sleep at night.” 

“Freda!” Miss Ward cried, and she 
knelt right down in the green-ey path, 
and she looked beautiful as anything 
there, because a funnel of sunlight shot 
thru her hair. 

“Freda, you aren’t going to fail the 
fourth grade. You’ve done wonderful 
work this year.” 

“But, Miss Ward, the Arithmetic test. 
I only did six problems.” 

“But the test is just a review, really. 
It’s the yéar’s work that counts. Now, is 
your toothache better?” 

“Yes, Miss Ward.” 

“Will you do something for me?” 

“Yes, Miss Ward, I'll do anything you 
ask me.” 

“Will you do a little Arithmetic this 
summer, say on rainy days, or when you 
aren’t very busy? Will you do that?” 

“Yes, Miss Ward. I promise.” 

“Then, if you'll do that you'll be a 
smart fifth grader. My goodness, I 
forgot my corner. Now, I'll have to go 
back. Goodbye, Freda.” 

“Goodbye, Miss Ward.” 

Freda walked along slowly. She 
wanted to remember every bit of this, 
the awful weight of sorrow, the lifting 
of it by Miss Ward. This was happiness 
—a feeling as soft as a fresh satin hair- 
ribbon. She told herself that everytime 
in her life she saw a satin hair-ribbon, 
she would think of Miss Ward’s passing 
her in Arithmetic, the spring after the 
winter when she had pneumonia. 
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mond highway, about twelve miles 

west of Williamsburg, may be seen 
a small colonial brick church known as 
Hickory Neck. Excavations made by 
the restoration in Williamsburg showed 
the foundation of a much larger church, 
which disappeared during the Revolu- 
tionary War. The part now standing 
was the “addition” to the old church. 
An old Vestry Book now in the State 
Library in Richmond contains records 
of this church dated from 1721 to 1786. 
Other records show that it was known 
as Hickory Neck Academy in 1834. 
The destruction of war and the ravages 
of time left it a windowless and floor- 
less old building at the end of the Civil 
War. It had been used as barracks by 
both armies. 

Then it was converted into a one- 
room school. Never in its history did it 
do a greater service than in the eighties 
and nineties when it was the only school 
serving a thickly settled, prosperous 
community. Situated on an elevation, 
in a grove of beautiful oak trees, many 
of which are now gone, mellowed with 
age and tradition, its charm and sim- 
plicity left an imprint on the souls as 
well as the minds of those who entered 
to learn. It was my privilege to attend 
this school in the early nineties. 

Our teachers left with us that inde- 
scribable something which lives always, 
and whose influence is reflected today 
in some of the outstanding citizens of 
the country. They inspired us with 
ideas of thrift and industry, the joy of 
labor and living, and the satisfaction 
that comes from seeing a job well done. 

We know that the three dominant in- 
fluences in the child’s life are the home, 
the church, and the school. If a child 
does not get the proper training in the 
home, then he is not apt to go to 
church; therefore, the only place in 
which he gets any character training is 
in the schoolroom. How important it 
is then, that the schoolboards should 
study the characters of the men and the 
women that are being put into the beau- 


my appointed buildings thruout our 
and, 


[ Tidewater, Virginia, on the Rich- 


In our little one-room school we 
worked hard and studied at home at 
night. We knew the Three R’s. We 





Hickory Neck, Historic 
Une-Hoom School 


A nostalgic account of a school of yesterday by 
an admirer and friend of the schools of today 


knew old McGuffey’s Readers and Spel- 
lers by heart. Venable’s Arithmetic, 
Maury’s Geography, Harvey’s Gram- 
mar, and Barnes’ History we knew 
from cover to cover. 

When the school was first opened 
after the Civil War, the older residents 
tell us that they sat around an open 
fireplace, on benches with no backs, ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle. Soon the school- 
board became prosperous enough to put 
in a stove and some crude wooden 
benches and desks. 

In the back of the room was a long 
shelf that held a various assortment of 
lunch containers—tin buckets, paste- 
board shoe boxes, neat little baskets, 
paper pokes, and sometimes newspaper 
bundles. They all contained practically 
the same type lunches—two or three 
large buttermilk biscuits or homemade 
loaf bread with either cakes of sausage, 
slices of home-cured ham, fried eggs, 
or maybe, if it was Monday, a piece 
of chicken or turkey in them. Besides 
these sandwiches, perhaps there was a 
slice of pound cake; a nice, juicy South- 
ern Queen sweet potato; a pickled cu- 
cumber; and a dark red Winesap apple. 
Such a lunch today would be consid- 
ered injurious to children. 





The author as a teacher in 1899 


LUCY JAMES 


Back in another corner of the room 
was a small shelf containing the wooden 
water bucket with its tin dipper. These 
were always scoured and kept clean 
with white sand from the road and 
then thoroly washed. I dare say that if 
the same kind of bucket appeared in 
a school today, the public health author- 
ities would condemn it at once, and 
prove that it had enough germs in it 
to wipe out an army. In spite of this, 
we were a healthy bunch of children, 
tho we had the usual children’s diseases, 
such as measles, whooping cough, and 
colds. When we had chills our parents 
gave us quinine; in the spring they gave 
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us sulphur and molasses or sassafras 
root tea to purify the blood; in the win- 
ter, when we had colds, they rubbed 
us with hot mutton suet and red flannel 
plasters were kept on the chest. If the 
cold was persistent, ipecac, onion syrup, 
or castor oil was given. The doctor’s 
visit in the home was very rare, except 
when he accompanied the stork. Thz< 
old bird kept him quite busy, tho. 

We walked anywhere from one to 
four miles over muddy roads to school, 
or else we were provided with an old 
plug horse, too old for farm work, and 
a discarded buggy in which to make 
the journey. At recess we played tag, 
fox and hounds, leap frog, “Anty Over,” 
Hully Gully, tops. Our playground 
equipment consisted of the sawhorse on 
the woodpile where we could play see- 
saw, a swing under the big oak, a home- 
made bat and baseball made from an 
old rubber shoe and string, and a nice 
hipped schoolhouse roof over which we 
could play “Anty Over.” 

In the eighties and nineties the aver- 
age school session was only five or six 
months, but when the taxpayers’ money 
was exhausted, the parents very often 
chipped in and paid the teacher for an- 
other month or two. 

We had an annual visit from the 
county superintendent of schools, a man 
of great dignity and flowing whiskers. 
He came in his top buggy, and he spent 
the day. We usually had some idea as 
to his arrival, so we were prepared to 
“stage a show” by perfect lessons and 
behavior. He always brought us a new 
eraser and a box of chalk. Once in every 
few years, we were given a water- 
bucket and dipper, an ax and a broom, 
and a new piece of stovepipe. Free text- 
books were unknown. Schoolbooks were 
carefully preserved, covered with ging- 
ham or calico, and sometimes passed 
down thru several generations. The 
services of a janitor were not necessary. 
The big boys made the fire and brought 
the water, while the girls did the sweep- 
ing and dusting. 

The question of discipline was not a 
serious one, tho the normal youth bub- 
bling over with health and happiness, 
had to be suppressed at times. The 
psychiatrist was an unknown person to 
us. Teasing by the big boys was in 
vogue, then, as it now is, and the little 
boys were in constant fear of being 
placed under the big flat tombstones 


that were then showing in the yard, or 
being put in the tiny closet, under what 
was once the pulpit and was said to con- 
tain a skeleton. During the ten years of 
my life in one-room schools, I never saw 
a switch used. The worst punishment 
was having to “stay in.” Our teachers 
commanded respect and it was given 
them. 

Across the dirt road and down the 
hill was a spring bubbling out from 
under a moss- and fern-covered hillside. 
Happy were the boys when it came 
their turn to go for the water. This was 
looked upon as a reward of merit. Every 
trip was an adventure! In the autumn, 
when the maples and oaks were in their 
glory, the squirrels were scurrying 
around getting in their winter’s food. 
Later, the holly, mistletoe, pines, and 
cedars had their charm, and when the 
scene was covered with snow, it was a 
veritable fairyland. When the frogs be- 
gan their croaking, we knew that spring 
was just around the corner, and it was 
time to go further down the stream 
to look for the pussy willows and the 
alder bushes with their little furry tas- 
sels. It was time to go to the arbutus 
covered hillsides and rake off the dead 
leaves to hasten their blooming. 

At this season the birds were waking 
up everything with their twittering and 
songs, and the lazy lizards were begin- 
ning to crawl out on the sunny side of 
the logs. Soon the dogwood, Judas trees, 
yellow jessamine and the tender green 
and yellow foliage made a lacy canopy 
overhead, while the pathway was lined 
with wild violets, bluets, jack-in-the- 
pulpits and many other wild flowers. 

It was then that the teacher fre- 
quently accompanied the whole school 
to this spot for the lunch hour, and she 
unfolded the beauties of nature that 
only the trained eye could see. The girls 
would scrape back the dead leaves and 
make their “castles” on the blankets 
of velvety, green moss, landscaping with 
toad stools, Indian pipes, and the seed- 
lings from the pine, holly, and cedar 
trees. The prickly sycamore balls or the 
dried acorns made the fences. When 
finally the day came that it was warm 
enough for the children to take off their 
shoes and turn out their tender feet on 
the cool grass, we were indeed a joyous 
crowd, for we knew that spring had 
arrived! 

The high spot of the week in the 


school was the Friday afternoon’s pro- 
gram. It was then that “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” and “The Gypsy Flower 
Girl,” reverberated thru its walls. “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Juanita,” and other 
wellknown songs were sung. “Sweet 
Bunch of Daisies” and “Rosie O'Grady,” 
two popular modern songs, were also 
included, so that we might keep up 
with the times. 

The present generation, perhaps, 
thinks that we were an unhappy lot of 
children and young folks, because we 
had to do without the things that are so 
vital to their happiness today. They are 
mistaken. The really unhappy youths 
are those who are rushing madly about 
from one thing to another seeking di- 
version and with no power of relaxation 
or concentration. If a little repose and a 
little of the influence of the old-fash- 
ioned one-room school could be woven 
into the warp and woof of their lives, 
they would be happier and better pre- 
pared to meet life’s problems. It is true 
that we did not have vocational guid- 
ance, which is a blessing to so many 
youths today, but we did have the guid- 
ance to do well whatever our task 
might be. And we were taught the im- 
portance of courtesy and respecting the 
rights of others. 

After my graduation from a State 
Teachers College, I spent another happy 
year in this same school, tho this time 
as a nineteen-year-old “principal” at 
the salary of thirty-five dollars a month. 
During my absence at college, a small 
frame building was built in the yard 
and I found a “graded school” in the 
making. The children were divided ac- 
cording to age, regardless of their 1.Q. 
test. 

Romance soon led me to other climes, 
and after two or three years, the “graded 
school” was moved to the nearby village, 
again leaving the old building vacant 
for several years. In 1917 it was re- 
stored, and today it stands as one of 
Colonial Virginia’s interesting historical 
landmarks. 

I know it is human nature to glamor- 
ize the past, but I only wish that my 
grandchildren, who have all the ad- 
vantages of a modern school in one of 
our large cities, could add to those, a 
few of the “advantages” that I had in 
Hickory Neck in the nineties. 
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The audience enjoys “gag night,’ the 
highspot in frivolity. Improvised cos- 
tumes and hasty collaborations pro- 
duce some hilarious skits. Right, an 
early morning outdoor sketching class. 
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A Mountain Camp Institute 


HE OFFICE of the Superintendent of 
| sie in Kern County, California, 
has played host to its new teachers for 
the past two years at a three-day camp 
institute held on Greenhorn Mountain 
just before the fall term opens. Leo B. 
Hart, county superintendent, held the 
first institute as an experiment. The idea 
was an immediate success. 

Altho the camp was held particularly 
for new teachers, other teachers also 
came. A fee of a dollar a day for those 
who stayed the three days, and 50¢ a 
meal for those who came for a single 
day, was made to pay for the food and 
the hiring of cooks. Other charges were 
not necessary, because the camp, with 
equipped kitchen and mess hall, recre- 
ation hall, swimming pool, and cabins 
furnished with cots and mattresses, is 
county owned. By purchasing supplies 
wholesale and using the county truck 
to haul food to the camp, expenses were 
kept at a minimum. 

Advance notices sent to teachers two 
weeks before camp listed articles, such 
as the amount of bedding and clothing, 
each was to bring. The notices used 
cartoon figures to emphasize the in- 
formal spirit of the camp. Response to 


the invitations this year was even more 
enthusiastic than before. Enrolment in- 
creased 50 percent. 

Workshops on reading held around 
long tables in the recreation hall or 
under the pines, were in charge of Mad- 
ilene Veverka, formerly director of the 
Los Angeles primary curriculum. 

Vesta Hold, head of the science de- 
partment of Chico State College, and 
her assistant, Lloyd Ingles, conducted a 
practical combination of class displays, 
group discussions, and field trips—de- 
signed to enable teachers to open the 
children’s eyes to the outofdoors. 

Winifred Van Hagen of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
taught games to be used at recess, physi- 
cal education periods, and on rainy days. 

Lila Lofberg, operator of a govern- 
ment bird-banding station, conducted 
bird tours and explained to the teach- 
ers how they could lead their children 
into a fascinating study. 

Other features proved popular and 
practical—workshops conducted by the 
art supervisor on special art technics, 
demonstrations by the county music 
supervisor of a rhythmic approach to 
music, a discussion of how to read a 
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Director, Kern County Department of 
Instructional Materials and Director 
of the Greenhorn Mountain Institute. 


picture by the county audio-visual aids 
director, a workshop on guidance and 
testing as outlined by the secondary- 
school coordinator, a discussion led by 
the county attendance director on such 
questions as legal aspects of attendance. 

Teachers could attend all of the ses- 
sions or choose those subjects which 
interested them most. There was ample 
opportunity to hike, swim, go horse- 
back riding, or just get acquainted. 
Programs—songs, story-telling, danc- 
ing—were held every night before the 
large stone fireplace in the recreation 
hall or around a huge fire outofdoors. 

Probably the most satisfying evidence 
of the success of the camp was the 
personal friendships between county 
supervisors and teachers which the in- 
formality made possible. Several new 
teachers remarked that supervisors were 
“really only humanbeings, after all,” 
and that a supervisor came to the class- 
room to help, not criticize. 
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Protecting Uur Moneyin Wartime | 


charged with the safeguarding of 
American money, reports that the 
war has created special problems in this 
field and calls the attention of the teach- 
ing profession to the urgent need for 
giving instructions in the study of the 
detection of counterfeits, in order that 
every youth of secondary-school age may 
not only learn to protect himself in his 
later business life but carry the warning 
and instruction to his home at once. 
The urgent reason for this instruction 
is apparent in the following communi- 
que issued by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, January 7, 1942: 


Ts United States Secret Service, 


Occupying Japanese troops in Manila 
are circulating large quantities of paper 
money in various denominations. These 
bills are clever imitations in color and tex- 
ture of Philippine currency, substituting 
the Japanese government for the Common- 
wealth government. Large amounts of 
these bills have apparently been issued to 
Japanese soldiers. The nature of the cur- 
rency indicates that it was prepared a long 
time in advance of the invasion and is 
further proof of the long-range preparation 
of the Japanese for the attack on the Philip- 
pines. 

The Secret Service requests the assist- 
ance of every teacher in disseminating 
information on detection of counter- 
feits and in making the study of the de- 
tection of counterfeits part of the essen- 
tial background of every highschool stu- 
dent in the country. The Secret Service 
is making available its Know Your 
Money booklet and an accompanying 


teachers guide and study quiz, in order 
that each teacher may do his or her part 
in this vital defense against possible fifth 
column activity. The booklet may be 
obtained free from the U. S. Secret Serv- 
ice, upon request of any teacher. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT BILLS 


[1] Know your money. Study the bills 
you receive, so as to become familiar with 
the workmanship, especially in the por- 
traits. 

[2] Compare a suspected bill with a 
genuine of the same type and denomina- 
tion. Observe: 

Portrait: Counterfeit—Dull, smudgy, or 
unnaturally white, scratchy; oval back- 
ground is dark, lines irregular and broken. 
Portrait merges into the background. 

Genuine—Stands out distinctly from the 
oval background. Eyes appear lifelike. 
Background is a fine screen of regular 
lines. 

Colored seal: Counterfeit—Saw-tooth 
points around rim are usually uneven, 
broken off. 

Genuine—Saw-tooth points are even and 
sharp. 

Serial numbers: Counterfeit—Poorly 
printed, badly spaced, uneven. 

Genuine—Figures firmly and _ evenly 
printed, well spaced. 

Paper: Counterfeit—Generally has no 
silk threads, but these may be imitated by 
small red and blue ink lines. 

Genuine—Printed on distinctive paper 
in which small red and blue silk threads 
are scattered. The silk threads are not 
always noticeable on badly soiled or worn 
bills. 

[3] Rubbing a bill on a piece of paper 
will not prove whether it is genuine; ink 


can be rubbed from good as well as bad 
bills. 

[4] Consult an experienced money- 
handler or police officer to make sure, jf 
you are still in doubt, whether a bill is 
genuine or counterfeit. 

[5] Remember, not all strangers are 
counterfeiters, but all counterfeiters are 
likely to be strangers. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT COINS 


[1] Know your money. Study the coins 
you receive so as to become more familiar 
with the expert workmanship of the U. S, 
mints. 

[2] Ring coins on a hard surface. Genu- 
ine coins have a clear, bell-like ring; coun- 
terfeit coins, a dull sound. 

[3] Feel all coins. Most counterfeit coins 
have a greasy feeling. 

[4] Compare the reeding (the corrv- 
gated outer edge). The ridges on a genuine 
coin are distinct and evenly spaced. On a 
counterfeit they are poorly spaced and ir- 
regular. 

[5] Cut the edges of suspected coins. 
In most counterfeits, the metal is soft and 
can easily be cut with a knife. Genuine 
coins are hard, not easily cut. 

[6] Test a suspected silver coin with 
acid. The formula for this silver test solu- 
tion is set forth in Know Your Money. 


THE JourNAL is glad to cooperate with 
the United States Secret Service in this 
farreaching educational campaign and 
urges all its readers to obtain a copy of 
this booklet in order that they may assist 


in this wartime measure. Publishing ~ 


companies are cooperating by including 
counterfeit detection information in ap- 
propriate school texts. 





KNOW YOUR MONEY. 


This diagram shows the 
position of important fea- 
tures of paper currency. 
By studying a genuine 
bill, noticing all its de- 
tails and how clearly they 
are printed, you will 
learn how “good money” 
looks. Then, should you 
see a counterfeit bill, 
you will recognize crud- 
ities and defects. All 


bills of the same denomi- 
nation bear the same 
portrait: 
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$1 bills—Washington 
$2 bills—Jefferson 

$5 bills—Lincoln 

$10 bills—Hamilton 
$20 bills—Jackson 

$50 bills—Grant 

$100 bills—Franklin 
$500 bills—McKinley 
$1000 bills—Cleveland 
$5000 bills—Madison 
$10,000 bills—Chase 
You would not accept 4 
$1 bill altered to repre: 
sent $10 if you knew 
that a $10 bill should 
have a portrait of Hamil- 
ton on it. 
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real, something that happened to 
people not much different from our- 

selves, there is no better way than to 
read historical fiction, for the novelist 
helps us to understand the elements of 
human character which make history. 
This booklet suggests sixty novels de- 
voted to American history. For those 
desiring a shorter list, twenty-five books 
have been marked by asterisks. The list 
is tentative and will be revised if those 
who use it can suggest improvements. 
Give copies of this list to your students 
and friends to encourage reading as a 
lifelong enterprise in selfdevelopment. 

The list is available as Personal 
Growth Leaflet 206, from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
[One cent each, no orders for less than 
25¢, cash to accompany orders of $1 or 
less. | 

Most of the books listed herein may 
be had postpaid at prices indicated from 
Consumers’ Book Cooperative, Inc., 27 
Coenties Slip, New York City. A few 
of the books are out of print but are 
available in all libraries. 


T: UNDERSTAND history as something 


Discovery and Exploration 1000-1607 


Cooke, John E. My Lady Pokahontas. 
Houghton. 1907. 190p. $2. A tale of Cap- 
tain John Smith and Pokahontas, the com- 
ing of Pokahontas to Jamestown, her mar- 
riage, and visit to England. 


Hough, Clara S. Leif the Lucky. Cen- 
tury. 1926. 346p. $2. A stirring story of the 
sons of Eric the Red and their explorations 


in the year 1000, resulting in the discovery 
of Vineland. 


Johnston, Mary. 1492. Little. 1922. 315p. 
$2.50. To escape the Inquisition the young 
hero of this story joins the crew of Co- 
lumbus, 


Kester, Vaughan. John o’Jamestown. 
Bobbs. 1913. 353p. $2. The settling of 
Jamestown, Virginia, and the work of 
Captain John Smith are related in this 
story. 

*Kingsley, Charles. Westward Hol 


Grosset. 1935. 634p. $1. A story of explora- 
tion during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


Colonization 1607-1763 


Bennett, John. Barnaby Lee. Century. 
1902. $2. Peg-legged Governor Stuyvesant 
is the leading character in this story of the 
siege of New Amsterdam by the British. 


AMERICAN HISTURY 


in Fiction 


GUNNAR HORN 


Benson Highschool 
Omaha, Nebraska 





* Cather, Willa. Shadows on the Rock. 
Knopf. 1931. 280p. $2.50. A picture of the 
French colony in Quebec in the time of 
Frontenac and Bishop Laval. 


* Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The Scarlet 
Letter. Grosset. 1934. 283p. 50¢. This story 
of retribution shows and helps to explain 
the religious and mora! outlook of the 
Puritans. 


*Johnston, Mary. To Have and To 
Hold. Houghton. 1934. 433p. 92¢. The 
romance of a Virginian who purchased 
one of the wives sent over by the London 
Trading Company in 1619. 

* Sublette, Clifford M. The Scarlet Cock- 
erel. Little. 1931. 293p. $1.50. A tale of 
French Huguenots settling on the St. 
John River in Florida and their difficulties 
with the Spaniards. 


Birth of the Nation 1763-1789 


* Boyd, James. Drums. Scribner. 1936. 
492p. $1. Most of this story takes place 
in North Carolina prior to the revolt 
against England. Then the scene shifts to 
England and finally to the frigate of John 
Paul Jones. 


* Churchill, Winston. Richard Carvel. 
Grosset. 1935. 549p. $1. A picture of Lon- 
don and Annapolis before and during the 
Revolution, with John Paul Jones, Wash- 
ington, Walpole, and other historical char- 
acters. 


* Cooper, James F. The Spy. Grosset. 
1936. 245p. 50¢. The hero of this story is 
a spy in the service of Washington. 


Lancaster, Bruce. Guns of Burgoyne. 
Grosset. 1940. 424p. $1. Burgoyne’s expe- 
dition and defeat told from the point of 
view of a young Hessian officer. 


Mitchell, S. Weir. Hugh Wynne. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1922. 567p. $1. The career of 
a Free Quaker on Washington’s staff, set 
in Philadelphia at the time of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 


Page, Elizabeth. The Tree of Liberty. 
Farrar. 1939. 985p. $3. The adventures of 
a family who migrated westward in the 
latter part of the 18th century. Jefferson 
is a friend of the hero. 


Pinckney, Josephine. Hilton Head. Far- 
rar. 1941. 524p. $2.75. A story based on 
the actual adventures of a young surgeon 
who came to Carolina from England by 
way of Barbados. 


Roberts, Kenneth. Oliver Wriswell. 
Doubleday. 1940. 836p. $3. The story of 
the American Revolution as seen by a 
colonist who was loyal to the Crown. 


Thompson, Daniel P. The Green Moun- 
tain Boys. Nelson. 1938. 485p. $1. Un- 
der the leadership of Ethan Allen, the 
“Green Mountain Boys” protected Ver- 
mont against the British. An exciting 
event is the capture of Ft. Ticonderoga. 


Thompson, Maurice. Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes. Grosset. 1908. 419p. 75¢. Life in 
the Northwest and the work of George 
Rogers Clark during the Revolution. 


The Federal Republic 1789-1829 


* Cable, George W. The Grandissimes. 
Scribner. 1908. 448p. $2.50. A long feud 
between two Creole families in New Or- 
leans in 1803, the year the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory became a part of the United States. 


Johnston, Mary, Lewis Rand. Hough- 
ton. 1924. 510p. $2. This book: depicts the 
turbulent life of Virginia during the days 
of Jefferson and the trial of Aaron Burr. 


Nicholson, Meredith. The Cavalier of 
Tennessee. Grosset. 1939. 402p. $1. A story 
of Andrew Jackson in the early days of 
Tennessee. 


Skinner, Constance L. The White 
Leader. Macmillan. 1926. 219p. $1.75. A 
vivid picture of the days when General 
Wilkinson intrigued to join Tennessee to 
Louisiana under Spanish rule. 

Stackpole, E. A. Privateer Ahoy! Mor- 
row. 1937. 310p. $2. A story of the War 
of 1812 and the part played in it by Thad 
Jenkins and a company of Quakers. 


Growth of Sectionalism 1829-1861 


Brown, Katharine H. The Father. Gros- 
set. 1929. 368p. $1. A New England Abo- 
litionist and his daughter move to Ohio 


where the father’s editorials attract the 


attention of Lincoln. 
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Edmonds, Walter. Rome Haul. Modern 
Library. 1938. 347p. 95¢. The story of a 
young farmer turned boatman in the hey- 
day of the Erie Canal. 


*Eggleston, Edward. The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster. Grosset. 1913. 281p. 75¢. 
A. good picture of the lawless and homely 
life of a crude backwoods settlement in 
Indiana about 1850. 


Fairbank, Janet A. Bright Land. Hough- 
ton. 1932. 525p. $2.50. A New Hampshire 
girl runs away from home to go West. 
She settles in Galena, Illinois. 


* Garland, Hamlin. Trailmakers of the 
Middle Border. Grosset. 1930. 426p. $1. 
The experiences of a Maine family who 
migrate to Wisconsin. 


*Hough, Emerson. The Covered 
Wagon. Grosset. 1938. 378p. $1. This is 
the classic account of the Oregon Trail in 
"48. Unbridged rivers, Indian attacks, and 
prairie fires are incidents. 


Jones, Nard. Swift Flows the River. 
Dodd. 1940. 449p. $2.50. Pioneer days on 
the Columbia River form the background 
for this story of Caleb Paige who wanted 
to become a riverboat captain. 


* Quick, Herbert. Vandemark’s Folly. 
Grosset. 1939. 420p. $1. A chronicle of 
pioneering along the Erie Canal westward 
to Iowa. Quick is more cheerful than Gar- 
land, but a realist, too. 


* Roberts, Elizabeth M. The Great 
Meadow. Viking. 1930. 338p. $2.50. A 
story of Virginians who pioneer in the 
wilds of Kentucky where they suffer In- 
dian attacks and other hardships. 


Stewart, George R. East of the Giants. 
Holt. 1938. 478p. $2.50. The daughter of 
a New England sea captain elopes with 
a Spanish ranch owner in California. 


Civil War and Reconstruction 1861-1875 


Bacheller, Irving. 4 Man for the Ages. 
Grosset. 1935. 416p. $1. A good fictional 
account of the period, with Lincoln as the 
central figure. 


* Crane, Stephen, Red Badge of Cour- 
age. Appleton. 1926. 242p. $1. The battle 
of Chancellorsville, and the psychology of 
a soldier in action. 


*De Forest, John W. Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion. Harper. 1939. 466p. $2.50. 
First published in 1867, this story presents 
an objective and realistic account of life 
in both North and South and at the battle 
front. 


Mitchell, Margaret. Gone with the 
Wind. Macmillan. 1939. 1037p. $2. A de- 
tailed picture of Southern life, this book is 
almost epic in its account of life in Georgia 
during and after the Civil War. 


Page, Thomas N. Red Rock. Scribner. 
1938. 586p. $2.75. A story dealing with 
the war and after, carpetbagging, and Ku 
Klux Klan raids. 


National Expansion 1875-1914 


*Aldrich, Bess Streeter. 4 Lantern in 
Her Hand. Appleton-Century. 1928. 306p. 
$2. The story of a pioneer wife and mother 
on one of the first Nebraska farms. 


Ferber, Edna. Cimarron. Grosset. 1930. 
398p. 75¢. The Oklahoma land rush of 
1889 and the life of picturesque Yancey 
Cravat and his aristocratic wife, Sabra. 


Ford, Paul L. The Honorable Peter Stir- 
ling. Grosset. 1930. 434p. $1. A novel of 
political life, based somewhat on the career 
of Grover Cleveland. 


* Howells, William Dean. The Rise of 
Silas Lapham. Houghton. 1937. 381p. 
$2.50. The story of a selfmade man and 
his family. He loses his money without 
losing either his sturdiness or his character. 


Jackson, Helen Hunt. Ramona. Grosset. 
1940. 432p. 50¢. The love story of gentle 
Ramona and the mission Indian, Alle- 
sandro, this is also a story of American 
injustice in old California. 


Norris, Frank. The Pit. Modern Library. 
1934. 403p. 95¢. Set in Chicago, this story 
is devoted to the development of big busi- 
ness at the close of the roth century. | 


* Rolvaag, O. E. Giants in the Earth. 
Blue Ribbon. 1937. 465p. 98¢. A heroic 
tale of Norwegian settlers on the plains 
of South Dakota. 


Tarkington, Booth. The Magnificent 
Ambersons. Grosset. 1937. 516p. $1. This 
novel presents a picture of social and in- 
dustrial changes in a typical midwestern 
city. 


* Wharton, Edith. The Age of Inno- 
cence. Appleton-Century. 1938. 365p. 
$2.50 A story of aristocratic life in New 
York in the ’70’s, presenting a vivid pic- 
ture of a now vanished world. 

* Wister, Owen. The Virginian. Gros- 
set. 1938. $1. Set in Wyoming between 
1874 and 1890, this story of a courageous 
and honest cowboy shows the transition 
of the region from cow country to farm- 
ing country. 


The World War 1914-1918 


Cather, Willa. One of Ours. Knopf. 
1922. 459p. $2.50. A baffled young farmer 
who develops his real character at the 
front in France. 


* Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. The Deep- 
ening Stream. Modern Library. 1938. 393p. 
95¢. The effect of the war upon a young 
American couple who serve in France. 


* Nordhoff, C. B., and Hall, James Nor. 
man. Falcons of France. Little. 1929. 332p. 
$2.50. Scouting expeditions and bombing 
raids by daredevil pilots, wrecked planes, 


imprisonment, and an escape by a young 
American, 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Amazing ie. 
terlude. Grosset. 1918. 75¢. An American 
girl goes to Belgium and establishes a soup 


kitchen behind the lines, 


Sinclair, Upton. World’s End. Viking. 
1940. 740p. $3. A young American js 
drawn into the European intrigues of the 
armament makers in the years 1913-19. 


Postwar and Presentday America 


* Barnes, Margaret Ayer. Within This 
Present. Houghton. 1933. 611p. $2.50. The 
chronicle of a prosperous Chicago family, 
covering the years 1914-19 and 1928-33. 

Fairbank, Janet A. The Lion’s Den. 
Grosset. 1932. 374p. 75¢. The struggles of 
a young Congressman tq resist the ques- 
tionable methods of practical politics in the 
nation’s capital. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Seasoned 
Timber. Harcourt. 1939. 485p. $2.50. A 
struggle between the principles of democ- 
racy and dictatorship, set in rural Ver- 
mont. 


*Lewis, Sinclair. Babbitt. Harcourt. 
1939. 401p. $1.29. A satire on the Amer- 
ican businessman. A picture of middle- 
class life in a typical American city. 


Santayana, George. The Last Puritan. 
Scribner. 1936. 602p. $2.75. The mature 
and thought-provoking story of a New 
England Puritan in a modern world. 


For Further Reading 


For those interested in pursuing fur- 
ther any of the periods suggested in the 
preceding pages, almost any public li- 
brary will have a number of bibli- 
ographies of both fiction and nonfiction 
devoted to American history. 

Several that may prove useful are: 

Background Readings for American 
History, compiled by Jean C. Roos. 
H. W. Wilson Company. New York. 
1939. 59P- 35¢- . 

By Way of Introduction. American 
Library Association. Chicago. 1938. 
128p. 65¢. 

Historical Fiction, compiled by Han- 
nah Logasa. McKinley. Philadelphia. 
1941. 193p. $2. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Amer 
ican Historical Fiction, compiled by N. 
J. Thiessen. Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Emporia. 1938. 65p. 20¢. 
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ye worD to be spelled in the oral 
| one was “judgment” and the class 
was frankly puzzled. Then one little 
voice called out, “I know the right way 
and I know the wrong way, but I don’t 
know which is which.” 

The young speller was Ella Flagg, 
whose judgment—with an “e” or with- 
out!—and ability were to bring her the 
distinction of being the outstanding 
woman school administrator of her gen- 
eration and first woman president of the 
National Education Association. 

Ella Flagg was born on January 15, 
1845, in Buffalo, New York. Because 
she was a frail child, her parents felt 
she needed gardening and outdoor ex- 
ercise more than early formal school- 
ing and did not send her to school with 
her brother and sister. 

When at last she did start to school, 
she had an experience which made a 
vivid impression. Her brother was to 
be whipped before the entire school. 
Ella was so overwhelmed by the dis- 
grace to the family that she laid her 
head down on the desk and sobbed. 
Her brother ran across the room, put 
his arm around her neck, and whis- 
pered, “Don’t cry, El, I’ve got on three 
pairs of pants.” 

“T seriously doubt the efficacy of that 
whipping,” she said years later, citing 
the incident in an address against cor- 
poral punishment in the schools. 

When Ella was thirteen, the Flaggs 
moved to Chicago. At fifteen, she took 
the examination for would-be teachers 
in the Chicago system—and passed. 
Then while she was in the middle of 
the two-year normal-school course, her 
mother questioned the advisability of 
her becoming a teacher. “You haven’t 
been around children much,” she re- 
minded Ella, “and since you are so 
severe with yourself when you make a 
mistake, you may be too stern with 
young children.” 

Ella decided to provide for herself the 
opportunities for acquaintance with 
children which the normal school did 
not then offer. She visited a school 
regularly, observed an expert teacher 
there, and did some practice teaching. 

Mrs. Flagg did not live to see her 
daughter become a beloved teacher, 
Principal, and superintendent in the 
Chicago schools. Two weeks after Ella 
started teaching at the age of seventeen, 
her mother died. For the young teacher, 


CELLA @FLAGG CYOUNG 


School 


Administrator 


sorrows came “not single spies but in 
battalions.” Within a few years she 
lost by death every member of her 
family, including her husband, William 
Young, whom she had married in 1868. 
The children of Chicago became her 
adopted and well-loved family. 

The children returned her love in 
full measure. They liked the way she 
led them in singing, the wonderful 
stories of history that she told them, 
and they knew that she was interested 
in each and every one of them. But, 
because Mrs. Young demanded of the 
children certain standards of discipline, 
the affection of some of the more un- 
ruly pupils was tempered by awe. At 
one time when there was an epidemic 
of tardiness, Mrs. Young announced 
that on Monday, she herself would call 
at the various rooms for the tardy 
pupils. There were none in any room! 

Mrs. Young often wore a black and 
white triangular shawl with large 
squares. At one time when there was 
a fight in the boys’ yard, Mrs. Young 
turned to a teacher in the office, asked 
her to put on the shawl, and go to the 
door. This was done. Immediately all 
uproar of “fight, fight” ceased. 

As principal of the Scammon and 
Skinner schools, normal-school teacher, 
university professor, district superin- 
tendent of schools, and finally as super- 
intendent, Mrs. Young gave her entire 
self to the schools and the children. 
She expected others to do the same, and 
her outspoken words, criticizing those 
who did not, made some think she was 
unsympathetic. But teachers or princi- 
pals who were devoted to the school 
knew they had her enthusiastic support. 

Of her educational statesmanship, a 
former principal said: “Once when the 
highschool principals had come to a 
deadlock at a forenoon meeting in her 
office, Mrs. Young suddenly adjourned 





From a painting by Donna Wilson Crabtree 


the meeting, saying, ‘Please meet me at 
lunch in the LaSalle Hotel in half an 
hour.’ When we reconvened after a gay 
lunch and were protesting against her 
paying the bill, she said, ‘Don’t mention 
it. I saw that you would never agree 
until you had something to eat. Let us 
resume.’ We did and soon came to an 
agreement.” 

Her visits to classes are still remem- 
bered by those Chicago teachers who 
were under her supervision. One morn- 
ing Mrs. Young entered a fourth-grade 
room to observe. When the teacher was 
about half thru calling the roll aloud, a 
little girl entered. The teacher told her 
to stand in a corner. When thru the 
roll call she summoned the child to her 
desk and asked Mrs. Young, “What 
would you do with a little girl that 
came in tardy?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Young crisply, “I 
do not see that she has lost much.” 

Mrs. Young was interested always in 
the welfare of the teachers. One teacher 
remembers receiving a bottle of iron 
tonic when Mrs. Young thought she 
was “pale and peaked looking.” A 
young principal was ill. Mrs. Young 
sent her to Florida with relatives for 
the winter. For the sister of two teachers 
who was seriously ill, Mrs. Young fur- 
nished a trained nurse. Even when her 
salary was smallest—and during her 
early teaching days it was small in- 
deed—it was frequently shared with a 
teacher in need. 

Mrs. Young for years combined so- 
cial occasions with professional study. 
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Teachers were invited to her home in 
groups, and over a cup of tea had ani- 
mated discussions of the broadening cur- 
riculum. Sometimes these groups had 
“gala doings”—parties, music, games. 

On these occasions Mrs. Young re- 
vealed a wit and charm which were 
often obscured by her distant manner. 
Her appearance accentuated her sever- 
ity. Small, aristocratic in bearing, she 
had a firm chin; dark, deepset eyes that 
could be glowing or penetrating; jet 
black and, later, iron gray hair, parted 
in the middle, with never a hair out of 
place. She was well-groomed, usually 
wearing tailored clothes. 

When President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago offered her a profes- 
sorship in the department of pedagogy, 
she demurred: “How could I go before 
my students and urge them on to higher 
education without first having even a 
bachelor’s degree myself?” President 
Harper created a position for her on the 
spot—‘“associate professorial lecturer in 
pedagogy”—giving her the opportunity 
to study. After she obtained her degree, 
she became a full professor of pedagogy. 
This same university in 1910 honored 
her with an LL.D. degree. 

As a member of the department of 
pedagogy, Mrs. Young for five years 
was associated with John Dewey. They 
were joint authors of six monographs. 
Dr. Dewey said of Mrs. Young, “I was 
constantly getting ideas from her... . 
More times than I could well say, I 
didn’t see the meaning or force of some 
favorite conception of my own till Mrs. 
Young had given it back to me. . . .” 

In 1909 Mrs. Young became Chi- 
cago’s first and only woman superin- 
tendent of schools. The idea of the 
board seemed to be to elect Mrs. Young 

for a year while searching for a man 
qualified for the place. “But,” said a 
prominent citizen, “the schools began to 
move with unprecedented smoothness 
and we were actually learning how well 
the superintendency could be managed.” 
While she was superintendent, Mrs. 
Young each fall gave a talk to the teach- 
ers of Chicago. The large auditorium 
was packed, tho attendance was volun- 
tary. A teacher says, “These were the 
greatest inspiration that I received from 
any superintendent during my long 
career. The place was hushed, her voice 
carrying to the farthest corners.” 
Superintendent Young was especially 


interested in character building and citi- 
zenship, vocational education, kinder- 
gartens, and the primary-school curric- 
ulum. Her administrative procedures 
were democratic. She believed in re- 
sponsibility of the individual. At one of 
her last principals’ meetings, she quoted: 


I am only one; 
But, I am one. 
I cannot do everything 
But, I can do something. 
What I can do, I ought to do; 
And what I ought to do, 
By the grace of God, 
I will do. 


As principal she had not insisted that 
her suggestions be accepted unless they 
were understood and endorsed by the 
teachers. “No one can work in another’s 
harness,” she would say. She followed 
this same policy as superintendent, es- 
tablishing teachers’ councils as a means 
of giving teachers a voice in school or- 
ganization and management. “Why 
talk about the public school as an in- 
dispensable requisite of a democracy and 
then conduct it as a prop of an aristoc- 
racy?” she asked. 

For years the Chicago schools had 
been in a turmoil over teacher sal- 
ary and organization. Superintendent 
Young defended the teachers’ right to 
organize and stood for better salaries. 
The board—politically controlled— 
fought both organization and higher 
salaries. It was Mrs. Young’s principle 
to resign in protest against policies with 
which she was not in sympathy. This 
she did. An editorial in a Chicago paper 
describes the meeting which citizens 
held to protest her resignation: 

“Chicago never before gave such a 
testimonial to any citizen as the meeting 
in behalf of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. The 
vast hall was jammed ... with solid 
citizens bent on showing their confi- 
dence in the city’s foremost educator and 
on righting the wrongs done by politics 
to the city’s schools.” The board rein- 
stated Mrs. Young, but bickering con- 
tinued and she resigned again. 

“The children of Chicago,” com- 
mented a Chicago paper, “know they 
are losing a friend indeed from among 
the ruling powers of their daily lives. 
. .. About a year ago a certain small 
boy came home with shining eyes to tell 
about the lady whose acquaintance he 
had made while waiting at a suburban 
station. . . . That five-minute interview 


enrolled him as Mrs. Young’s devoted 
admirer. The incident prompted in- 
quiry.... From scores of children 
. - . came the verdict: ‘She’s all right!’ ” 

During the years that Mrs. Young 
was being honored and criticized, loved 
and hated, elected and forced to resign 
in Chicago, she was winning a state- 
wide and national reputation. She was 
a member of the state board of educa- 
tion of Illinois for twenty-five years. In 
1910 she was president of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. For over 
two decades before she became super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago, Mrs. 
Young had been a member of the NEA. 

At this time a majority of the leaders 
looked upon the NEA as an organiza- 
tion for college presidents and school 
superintendents. A reform group urged 
that women and classroom teachers be 
allowed to share the privilege of holding 
the highest offices of the organization 
and of shaping its policies. The issue 
reached its climax in the spirited elec- 
tion of 1910. The forces for democratiz- 
ing the NEA won. Ella Flagg Young 
was elected first woman president of the 
National Education Association! 

Her capable administration of Asso- 
ciation affairs was a victory for all 
women educators. Since 1917 the Asso- 
ciation has had a woman president 
every other year. Today classroom 
teachers and administrators, women 
and men cooperate for the best inter- 
ests of the Association, the profession, 
and the nation. 

When World War 1 came, Mrs. 
Young was appointed by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo a member of the Woman’s Liberty 
Loan Committee. Travelling for the 
committee, she contracted influenza. 
Pneumonia developed and she died in 
Washington, D. C., October 26, 1918. 

In memory of Mrs. Young, the Ella 
Flagg Young Club of Women Prin- 
cipals of Chicago has an Ella Flagg 
Young Memorial Fund used for scholar- 
ships, eyeglasses, and other help for Chi- 
cago children. Another memorial is the 
Ella Flagg Young Award annually pre- 
sented by the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education (an 
NEA Department of which Mrs. 
Young was a founder) to a woman who 
has rendered distinguished service 10 
education.—Mitprep SANDISON FENNER 
and Exeanor C. Fispurn, members of 
the Journat staff. 
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HE CONCLUSIVE TEST of a program 

of citizenship education lies in the 

civic behavior of students after they 
leave school. All efforts at civic educa- 
tion thru courses of study, classroom 
methods, and school activities are of 
little avail if students are unwilling or 
unable to put their training to effective 
use. Unfortunately, as every experienced 
teacher and principal knows, the posses- 
sion of civic information does not of 
itself insure that an individual will be- 
come a good citizen. 


CAN SCHOOLS DO MORE? 


But if courses of study, classroom 
methods, and school activities are not 
enough to train youth for active citizen- 
ship, what more can the school do to 
make its program of civic education ef- 
fective? Schools which have faced this 
problem squarely have found that the 
gap between life in the school and in the 
world outside makes it difficult for stu- 
dents to apply their school learning to 
adult life. Wherever possible, the work 
of the school should be linked with com- 
munity life. Students should have fre- 
quent opportunities to participate in the 
civic activities of the community. 


FIELD TRIPS AID IN UNDERSTANDING THE 
COMMUNITY 


At the John Marshall Highschool of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, a program of 
“Midwest Studies” has been established 
which is carried on apart from any par- 
ticular course. Juniors and seniors meet 
separately after school, once each week, 
to work out a schedule of field trips. 
In these meetings, the communities or 
agencies to be visited are selected, plans 
for interviews are developed, and ar- 
rangements are made for raising funds 
to finance the trips. 

These funds are raised in a variety of 
ways. First, each pupil pledges the 
amount of money he feels he can afford. 
Emphasis is laid upon the value of his 
earning the money himself. One year 
the funds were collected as follows: 
eighty-six pupils pledged and paid $604; 
the City Council gave the students free 
use of a lot near the University Stadium 
which a committee of boys operated as 
a parking lot, raising $86; the sale of 
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This photo taken during the Holland ( Michigan) Tulip Festival is by Clyde H. Geerlings 
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LEARNING CITIZENSHIP THRU 
Lommunity oervice 


This is the ninth in the series on citizenship education by Secretary William 


G. Carr of the Educational Policies Commission. Teaching practices described 


here are from “Learning the Ways of Democracy,” published by the Commission. 


make a visit of about a week to a city 
some distance from Minneapolis, while 
the juniors take a number of shorter 
trips in Minneapolis or to nearby com- 
munities. Students make the arrange- 


Christmas cards brought $350; a winter’ ments for all visits. 


Variety program added $250; newspaper 
and magazine collections raised $320. 
At the end of the year, the seniors 


There are no scholastic requirements 
for joining either group. Each person is 
expected to make a serious study of 


some problem of his own choosing and 
is held responsible for writing up inter- 
views, and for reviews and summaries 
of literature in his special interest. 


A SCHOOL SHARES IN COMMUNITY 
PROJECTS 


In Holland, Michigan, the schools 
take an active part in the tulip festival 
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As A MATTER OF POLICY, citizenship induction ceremonies should be placed in the 


hands of the public schools. The schools should accept that responsibility and provide 
a continuing program of education and guidance between the time of leaving school 
and adult citizenship. Such ceremonies should be the culmination of an educational 


process rather than a ritualistic show that is “staged” once a year. 


—LEARNING THE WAYS OF DEMOCRACY 


held every spring. Here is a teacher’s 
report on the festival: 


Hollanders, young and old, participate 
in the city’s annual tulip time festivities. 
... When the “burgemeester” sounds the 
call for scrubbers, adults and school chil- 
dren costumed as Dutchmen respond with 
brooms and buckets. The scrubbing fin- 
ished, three hundred wooden shoe dancers 
perform over the full length of the 
scrubbed street. These dancers are physical 
education students of the highschools. 

A “parade of the schools” is held during 
Tulip Week. . . . The parade invariably 
includes a group on bicycles, a group of 
skaters, and a group of hoop rollers, these 
all being popular Dutch sports. 


- The community services of the Hol- 
land schools are not limited to tulip 
time, however. A new project is a speak- 
ers’ bureau which is being developed in 
the speech department of the senior 
highschool. “The Student Speakers’ 
Bureau of Holland Highschool” offers 
student speakers and entertainers to as- 
sist in programs in the community. 

Several years ago the Holland High- 
school began developing a community 
forest. Thru the efforts of a teacher and 
the generosity of a citizen, a forty-acre 
tract of land about five miles from town 
was secured. The soil is light and sandy, 
and at the time of its purchase, was 
covered by a scattered growth of wild 
cherry trees. A huge sand hill chal- 
lenged the best efforts of students in 
erosion control. 

In the spring of 1933 seedling trees 
were ordered, and with the advice of 
experts from state agencies, the students 
began an ambitious program of im- 
provement. Since that time more than 
three-fourths of the area has been re- 
forested and its surroundings land- 
scaped. Rustic seats, pergolas, and signs 
have been set up and these are given a 
coat of brown stain each year. Stone pil- 
lars were erected at the entrance, and an 
outdoor fireplace has been constructed. 

The work of the forest is done by the 
boys in the biology classes organized 





into squads. When at work on the for- 
est, boys are excused from their other 
classes and usually remain out all day, 
with lunch and a brief recreation period 
at noon. The girls assist whenever the 
type of work permits. 

This project has provided a valuable 
demonstration of what can be done to 
reclaim the sand-blown area of the 
county. Community interest in the for- 
est has steadily increased. 

Just this year the school has been 
offered a lease on another forty acres 
of land for their forest project by the 
Ottawa County Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. The school and the Conservation 
Service have agreed to cooperate in 
developing the tract. 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The Holtville Highschool is part of a 
consolidated rural school located five 
miles from the nearest town of Deats- 
ville, Alabama. The program of the 
school is to improve the living condi- 
tions of the rural community surround- 
ing it. 

The first project was the establishment 
of a cannery. Specialists estimated that 
farm families in the county could add 
an average of $300 a year to their in- 
come by the proper growing and can- 
ning of fruits and vegetables. The school 
secured a loan of $7500 from the Farm 
Security Administration and set to work. 
The cannery is operated by the home 
economics department. Fruits and vege- 
tables are canned during the summer 
and fall, and meat in the winter. 

A refrigeration plant and cold storage 
room for meats, fruits, and vegetables 
has been built. As there was no teacher 
to take charge of the plant, the principal 
arranged for special training for a group 
of students and gave them full authority. 
The small charge to farmers for its use 
covers the cost of operation and pay- 
ments on the loan. A chick hatchery 
unit has been installed and is also 
managed by students on a cost of opera- 
tion basis. 


Students in home economics classes, in 
addition to operating the cannery, en- 
gage in other community projects. For 
example, each year a class redecorates 
the home of one of its members, The 
boys in agricultural classes often aid in 
this enterprise—taking charge of plant- 
ing shrubbery, flowers, and a garden. 

A student staff edits and publishes 
weekly the only newspaper in the com- 
munity. It carries local as well as school 
news. 

This school has become the chief cen- 
ter for community recreation. A motion 
picture projection outfit was purchased, 
and films are shown for an admission 
charge of five or ten cents. Five show- 
ings a week are held—one in the school, 
and one in each of four neighborhood 
centers. Students operate the projector 
and manage the finances. The school 
maintains a game loan library from 
which students may select games to take 
home. 

The teaching staff of the school is not 
large enough to give personal super- 
vision to all of these varied activities, 
But the students have proved that they 
can be entrusted with responsibility. 


DOES YOUR SCHOOL LEAD IN CIVIC 
EDUCATION ? 


The purpose of this series of articles 
will be accomplished only if teachers and 
administrators, schoolboard members, 
parents and lay citizens, become in- 
terested in making citizenship education 
in their schools more effective. No single 
approach to civic education is adequate 
by itself. Every part of the school pro- 
gram must reflect democratic ideals and 
permit the practice of democratic prin- 
ciples. How can your school be im- 
proved? Is the course of study deliber- 
ately planned to help students under- 
stand the democratic way of life? Do the 
teaching methods set an example of 
democratic principles in operation? Do 
the out-of-class activities give students 
practice in developing the skills of demo- 
cratic action? Are the administrative 
procedures a demonstration of true 
democratic efficiency? Do the methods 
of evaluation clearly set forth the ob- 
jectives of civic education? Do students 
have an opportunity to put their school 
experiences to test in real life situations? 
If your answer is yes to all these ques- 
tions, your school is on the way to be- 
coming a leader in civic education. 
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Schools and Wartime Uelinquency 


ttHo it has always been recognized 
A that there has been a positive re- 
lationship between the lack of school- 
ing and the incidence of delinquency, 
the intensification of this relation- 
ship by the introduction of war into 
the formula is likely to be overlooked. 
If war increases the problem of delin- 
quency, the effort of the schools and 
other agencies to hold the delinquency 
rate constant or to decrease it must be 
intensified. 

The experience of England since the 
war began has been that delinquency 
has increased by about 50 percent. 
Canada, whose situation more closely 
parallels that of the United States, re- 
ports a delinquency rate 45 percent 
greater in 1941 than in 1940. Both Eng- 
land and Canada report among the 
causes of this rise in the delinquency 
rate the disruption of schools, not only 
(as in England) thru the physical inter- 
ruption of the school program by the 
enemy action, but thru the shortening 
of the school term and the curtailment 
of certain school courses. Closely allied 
to this has been the factor of abnormal 
juvenile employment resulting in too 
much money in the hands of the boy 
and girl and too little supervision of the 
wavs-in’ which both time and money 
are spent. 

Even tho the United States has actu- 
ally been at war for only a short period 
of time, there appear to be discernible 
certain trends which indicate that the 
experience of the United States is likely 
to parallel that of England and Canada. 
Reports from larger cities indicate that 
the delinquency rate has gone up since 
September 1941, when the defense pro- 
gram was well under way. This increase 
is probably more severe and more wide- 
spread than is indicated in court rec- 
ords, since, in a period of emergency, 
courts and law-enforcing officials are 
somewhat likely to overlook some of the 
minor phases of delinquency due to the 
great amount of extra work in civilian 
defense, which has been placed under 
the responsibility of the police and on 
the excuse that times are abnormal. 

There is evidence too that there is a 
tendency in the United States to shorten 
and streamline school terms. This has 


been perhaps most noticeable at the col- 
lege and secondary level, but is existent 
at the elementary level as well. And at 
the elementary and secondary level it is 
most evident in those areas and situa- 
tions which are possibly most critical in- 
sofar as delinquency is concerned. 

In addition to the shortening of the 
school term there is the added factor of 
a falling off of adolescent enrolment in 
the public schools because of the in- 
creased opportunities for employment. 
It becomes easier for the youngster to 
justify to himself and to his parents his 
leaving school if there is an attractive 
“defense” job awaiting him. It becomes 
easier for the civil authorities to wink at 
violation of the school attendance law 
if it appears that the violation is con- 
tributing to the general war effort. But 
at the same time it is a definite reversal 
of the sober judgment of two years ago 
when school was recommended for all 
youth up to eighteen years of age. 

The schools themselves must accept 
certain responsibilities in connection 
with the problems of delinquency to a 
greater degree than they have been able 
to or willing to do in the past. But the 
acceptance of responsibility implies ac- 
tion in the discharge of the responsi- 
bility. This action is of two general 
kinds—immediate action and action 
over a long period of time. 

In the field of immediate action a 
number of specific things are recom- 
mended to those in charge of public 
education: 


[1] Retain full school terms. The school 
year should not be shortened for any en- 
tire school population. It should be made 
perfectly clear to all concerned that the 
pupil’s first responsibility is to do the al- 
lotted school work, even tho it is done in 
a shorter time or by staggering the school 
term. The emergency is a reason for inten- 
sified effort, not an excuse for dodging 
educational responsibility, either on the 
part of the pupil or the school. 

[2] Lengthen the school day and school 
term and school year in danger spots and 
for certain types of pupils. In those areas 
which by their economic and social nature 
are subnormal the emergency intensifies 
the problems which youth has to face. The 
general moral let-down is reflected more 
quickly there than in other areas. In so- 


called “defense areas” where there has been 
an abnormal influx and crowding of popu- 
lations and where a normal institutional 
pattern has not had either time or oppor- 
tunity to develop, the individual and more 
particularly the individual child is left to 
fend too much on himself and rely toc 
little on normal institutional controls. With 
certain types of pupils this situation is in- 
tensified. The dull-normal individual, from 
whose ranks come the bulk of the delin- 
quencies, is particularly responsive to the 
removal of restraints. In such areas and for 
such pupils it becomes the responsibility 
of the school to provide a longer day, term, 
and year, in order to more fully monopo- 
lize energies and interests which may other- 
wise be expended in undesirable behavior. 

[3] Extend the influence of the school 
into the community. The  school-com- 
munity relationship must be strengthened 
in a period of crisis. It is recommended 
that: 

[A] Teachers should make more out- 
of-school contacts with pupils. The better 
teachers have long done those things which 
in this period all teachers should be en- 
couraged to do. It becomes advisable for 
the teacher to have some knowledge of 
home conditions thru visitation. It be- 
comes desirable that the dull-normal chil- 
dren particularly be watched carefully, 
that personal conferences be held with 
them in an effort to better understand 
their problems. The girl of adolescent age 
must be the peculiar responsibility of the 
teacher, since she is likely to be the victim 
of her own emotions in the face of ir- 
rational appeals. It becomes the responsi- 
bility of the board of education and the 
school administrator to advise that teach- 
ers accept this added load. 

[B] The physical plant of the school 
should receive a more nearly continuous 
use of its facilities under the supervision 
of school authorities. The gymnasiums and 
recreation provisions should be available 
to students during the evenings and dur- 
ing vacations, not as a matter of physical 
education but as a provision for some- 
thing wholesome to do. Assembly rooms 
and other educational facilities should be 
available for discussions, forums, outside 
classes in firstaid, knitting, nursing, and 
the like. The objection has been made to 
such suggestions in the past that these 
are “schoolhouses.” So they are. Let them 
operate as such and make it clear that 
they belong to the people and not to teach- 
ers or administrators or janitors or school- 
boards. And the people can get a bigger 
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return on their investment thru their ex- 
panded use. 

[C] The schools should help to or- 
ganize the social agencies of the com- 
munity in a pooled attack on the problem 
of delinquency. In every community are 
a number of agencies at least academically 
interested in the problem of adolescent 
behavior. In many instances also their 
efforts are woefully uncoordinated. The 
school has an opportunity and a responsi- 
bility to initiate a movement to result in 
an integration of an approach to the prob- 
lem of delinquency, thru the establishment 
of a local council for delinquency preven- 
tion, council of social agencies, or some 
other unifying group. Perhaps more 
clearly than ever before is the duty of the 
school apparent in this regard. 

[D] The schools should do something 
to help maintain the American home. 
Here the aid the schools can give becomes 
rather nebulous. However, school people 
can initiate discussion in parent-teacher 
and other adult groups which may empha- 
size the need of more recreation in the 
home, and may point out that possibly the 
greatest defense job of the American 
mother is that of keeping her home to- 
gether and maintaining within it a demo- 
cratic morale. If her overt contribution to 
the defense effort thru participation in 
various programs is to have a deleterious 
effect on her own children, the question 
at least arises as to the relative values of 
that contribution. The problem is one of 
education. 

[E] The school should make every ef- 
fort to keep properly qualified teachers 
in educational service. England has found 
that the pacifist, the physical misfits, the 
emotional cranks have no appeal to the 
wartime child. There is danger that the 
schools may lose their best teachers to 
other forms of defense service. The misfit, 
mental or physical, is more likely to stay 
put. The teacher must be taught to ap- 
preciate that she is participating in the 
defense of America in her job in the school 
if she gives to it all her energies in all 
its possibilities. At the same time every 
effort should be made to compensate her 
for her contribution at least to the ex- 
tent she might receive elsewhere. This 
will demand a public relations program to 
point out the facts concerning the relation- 
ship of the school to the total problem. 
It will require education of the public to 
the point where school support can be 
maintained if not increased. The best 
teacher is never a luxury. In the demands 
made by a war emergency an approxima- 
tion of the best becomes more than ever a 
necessity—almost to the point, perhaps, 
where the good teachers should be ra- 


tioned, lest those communities best able to 
afford the best and least in need of it 
obtain the available supply. 

[F] The school should see to it that 
children are kept in school. Only a limited 
number of carefully chosen children under 
seventeen should be permitted to go into 
industry. The school attendance laws 
should be rigidly enforced by the schools 
themselves. Requests for work certificates 
should be carefully scrutinized. Curricu- 
lum offerings should be individualized to 
operate more functionally in the prepara- 
tion of the child so that his desire to leave 
school is eliminated or weakened. The 
child in school, under careful supervision, 
is not as likely a candidate for a juvenile 
court as the same child in an industrial 
plant, where he gets too much money to 
spend in an unsupervised manner. 


The long-range program of education 
for the prevention of delinquency must 
provide for a process of educating for 
better recreational facilities. Something 
must be substituted for many of the 
movies which a number of investiga- 
tions have shown to be positively cor- 
related with the incidence of delin- 
quency. Investigations must be made of 
the effects of radio programs, some of 
which in their current form are prob- 
ably not conducive to the most desirable 
type of behavior. The same is true of the 
socalled “comic” strip. Education must 
sponsor such studies as will determine 
those types of recreation which are cor- 
related with desirable types of behavior 
and then publicize the results as well as 
directly aid in providing facilities. 

It has been generally recognized that 
better schools will help prevent delin- 
quency. To obtain better schools there 
must be an increase of the social serv- 
ices within the school—more physical 
care, better health education, psychiatric 
and psychological services, more func- 
tional education, in short, more of many 
of those things which have been fre- 
quently looked up among the short- 
sighted as “fads and frills.” The neces- 
sity of such additions in many schools is 
demonstrable by hard facts, and the 
case must not rest upon emotional logic. 

If the American home is to be looked 
upon as the threshold of American de- 
mocracy, the schools must see to it that 
the function of the home is thoroly 
understood not only by those now at the 
head of homes but by those who will be 
at the head in succeeding generations. 
This implies a program of adult parent 





education, not as an extension of the 
function of the school as it is now recog- 
nized, but as an essential of doing well 
the job it is attempting to do, namely 
preparing the child to live a desirable 
kind of life. It implies a pre-parental 
education of boys and girls as to the 
duties and responsibilities of the home 
in preparing children for democratic 
citizenship which is based upon, first, 
the faith that any citizen has in the in- 
tegrity of his fellow citizens, and sec- 
ond, the capacity that citizens have to 
cooperate with other citizens for their 
own personal and social welfare. 

A final essential element of a program 
of long-range action must be the estab- 
lishment in the minds of the mass of the 
people of a better conception of the 
whole philosophy of education. They 
must be made to realize that it is the 
function of the school to provide not 
only intellectual development but at- 
titudinal development as well. They 
must be taught that to know subject- 
matter is not enough. It is probable, too, 
that the conception of education in mod- 
ern America must include some reli- 
gious development, not sectarian in 
nature, but embodying those three gen- 
eral principles set down in the report of 
the last White House Conference— 
namely the fatherhood of the Deity, the 
brotherhood of man, and the general 
orderliness of the moral as well as the 
physical universe. Education must come 
to be looked upon as having the primary 
function, as Ruskin puts it, “of making 
one behave as he otherwise would not.” 

The schools in any form of govern- 
ment are the first line of defense. This 
has become axiomatic in the totalitarian 
states. In America we have long looked 
upon the idea of education as the pan- 
acea for all our ills. The idea is still 
good; the exact formula must be 
changed to meet the changing condi- 
tions of our national life. If education in 
America is not capable of making this 
change, why win the war?—Subcom- 
mittee of the Public Schools and Teach- 
ers College Committee on War Prob- 
lems and Responsibilities of Illinois 
Schools: Cuartes E. Howett, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College; SaMUEL 
R. Ryerson, superintendent, Division 
for Delinquency Prevention, Illinois 
Dept. of Public Welfare; Epwarp H. 
STULLKEN, principal, Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago. 
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ARRANGED BY THE TEACHERS OF THE FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





THIS LEAFLET—third in a series of six for the elementary school—is 
designed to be put into the hands of the children as their own treasured 
possession. Thru the cooperation of Superintendent Charles B. Glenn of 
Birmingham, Alabama, the selections have been made by committees of the 
teachers of the Birmingham public schools, working under the chairmanship 
of Foster Ansley, principal of the Barrett and Curry Schools and chairman 
of the Library and Literature Committee. The work has been done under the 
general direction of L. Frazer Banks, assistant superintendent of the Bir- 
mingham schools and NEA State Director for Alabama. Suggestions are 
invited for the improvement of the list and will be carefully considered. 
Such suggestions for other selections to be included should indicate what 
material is to be omitted to make place for the new. The entire set of six 
leaflets is now available as Personal Growth Leaflets 191 thru 196, at the 
regular price of one cent apiece, with no orders accepted for less than 25¢, 
and cash for all orders less than $1. 


MY SHADOW 


I have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more 
than I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels 
up to the head; 

And I see him jump before me, when I 
jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the 
way he likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which is 
always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like 
an india-rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that 
there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children 
ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in 
every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a 
coward you can see; 

I'd think shame to stick to nursie as 
that shadow sticks to me! 


SS 





One morning, very early, before the sun 
was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on 
every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and 
was fast asleep in bed. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


COPYRIGHT, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THE LIGHT-HEARTED FAIRY 


Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho! 
Heigh ho! 
He dances and sings 
To the sound of his wings, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, so airy, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho! 
Heigh ho! 
His nectar he sips 
From the primroses’ lips 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 
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Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho! 


Heigh ho! 
The night is his noon 
And his sun is the moon, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


—Author Unknown 


THE BILL OF FARE 


Pies of pumpkin, apples, mince, 

Jams and jellies, peaches, quince, 

Purple grapes, and apples red, 

Cakes and nuts and gingerbread— 
That’s Thanksgiving. 


Turkey! Oh, a great big fellow! 

Fruits all ripe and rich and mellow, 

Everything that’s nice to eat, 

More than I can now repeat— 
That’s Thanksgiving. 


Lots and lots of jolly fun, 

Games to play and races run, 

All as happy as can be— 

For this happiness, you can see, 
Makes Thanksgiving. 


We must thank the One who gave 
All the good things that we have; 
That is why we keep the day 
Set aside, our mamas say, 
For Thanksgiving. 
—Eugene Field 


COPYRIGHT, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


OCTOBER’S PARTY 


October gave a party; 
The leaves by hundreds came— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 
The Sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed; 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best; 
All balanced to their partners, 
And gaily fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then, in the rustic hollow, 
At hide-and-seek they played, 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder; 
They flew along the ground; 
And then the party ended 
In jolly “hands around.” 


—George Cooper 
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RAINY DAY 


Three little ducks walk out in the rain. 
Quack! Quack! Quack! 

Each with his waterproof feathers 
Folded along his back, 

Each with his little pink rubbers 
Waddling into town. 

Each finds a pond of which he is fond 
And stands in it upside down! 


—Bee Bowers 


“WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY?” 


What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 


What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away. 

Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger, 

If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby too shall fly away. 


—Alfred Tennyson 


COME, LITTLE LEAVES 


“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one 
day, 

“Come o’er the meadows with me and 
play; 

Put on your dresses of red and gold; 

Summer is gone, and the days grow 


cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud 
call, 

Down they came fluttering, one and all; 

Over the brown fields they danced and 
flew, 

Singing the glad little songs they knew. 


Dancing and whirling, the little leaves 
went, 

Winter had called them, and they were 
content. 

Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds 

The snow laid a coverlid over their 


heads. 
—George Cooper 


Read and you will know. 
Know and you will love. 
Love and you will serve. 
Serve and you will be happy. 


HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD 


At the door on summer evenings, 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 
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Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting thru the dusk of evening 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 
“Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!” 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


COPYRIGHT, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


THE STAR 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


When the blazing sun is set, 
And the grass with dew is wet, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 


Then the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark, 
He could not see where to go 

If you did not twinkle so. 


In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often thru my curtains peep, 
For you never shut your eye 


Till the sun is in the sky. 


As your bright and tiny spark 

Lights the traveller in the dark, 
Tho I know not what you are, 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 


—Jane Taylor 


FROGS AT SCHOOL 


Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool; 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 


Master Bullfrog, grave and stern, 
Called the classes in their turn; 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive. 


From his seat upon a log, 

Showed them how to say, “Ker-chog.’ 
Also how to dodge a blow 

From the stick the bad boys throw. 


Twenty froggies grew up fast; 
Bullfrogs they became at last, 





Not one dunce was in the lot, 
Not one lesson they forgot. 


Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggie ought to be, 
Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. 


—George Cooper 


ALL THINGS BRIGHT AND 
BEAUTIFUL 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 


All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 
The sunset, and the morning, 


That brightens up the sky, 


The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one; 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 

How great is God Almighty, 
Who has made all things well. 


—Cecil F. Alexander 


I HAD A LITTLE DOGGY 


I had a little doggy that used to sit and 
beg; 

But i tumbled down the stairs and 
broke his little leg. 

Oh! doggy, I will nurse you, and try to 
make you well, 

And you shall have a collar with a little 
silver bell. 


Ah! doggy, don’t you think that you 
should very faithful be, 

For having such a loving friend to com- 
fort you as me? 

And when your leg is better, and you 
can run and play, 

We'll have a scamper in the fields and 
see them making hay. 


But, doggy, you must promise (and 
mind your word to keep) 

Not once to tease the little lambs, of 
run among the sheep; 

And then the little yellow chicks that 
play upon the grass, 
You must not even wag your tail to 

scare them as you pass. 


—Author Unknown 
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TIMBERLINE TREE 


The will to live is strong. 

Tho winds have warped this tree, 
It clings to barren rock 

With fierce vitality. 


Some whim of unkind fate 
Brought forth a seedling here 
For blizzards to torment 
And summer suns to sear. 


Upheld by tortured limbs 
That know no symmetry 

Green banners still proclaim: 
“This is a living tree.” 

While forest giants grow 
In calm security, 

Why, on the heights, a dwarf 
At grips with destiny? 

Perhaps to make a sign 
For all who pass to see: 

Stand where you are and fight; 
Learn courage from a tree. 
GENE LINDBERG—in the Denver Post 


N THE SMOKE-LADEN ATMOSPHERE of a 

September morning in 1776 an 
American school teacher stood on Man- 
hattan looking at a gallows. The papers 
taken from his person by one of Sir 
William Howe’s officers bore certain in- 
formation about the position and 
strength of British troops on Long Is- 
land. The papers were for General 
Washington. The slight young school 
teacher knew what military tradition 
decreed for spies. He asked for no 
waiver. Perhaps as the detail of Red- 
coats marched him toward the scaffold 
he gave a fleeting thought to a classroom 
in New London, Connecticut, where 
he had been teaching the ideals he 
was about to die for. No matter. Others 
down the years would teach them, 
live them. He had accepted another as- 
signment. His immediate mission 
ended, he stood in his last extremity 
and with calm defiance finished his 
aght—“] only regret that I have but one 
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life to give for my country.” Captain 
Nathan Hale is enshrined forever 
among the heroes of American history. 

Most teachers are denied the occasion 
to serve their country as dramatically 
and gloriously as did Nathan Hale, but 
they too may stand where they are and 
fight. The school is a bulwark—not in 
a single battle, not in one war, but in the 
whole strategy of the ages toward the 
achievement of a finer life for man. 

There are thousands of teachers in 
this crisis who have answered the call of 
the colors as Nathan Hale did. Many 
others will do so. With them go the 
plaudits of their colleagues. But there 
are posts of duty for those who stay be- 
hind—posts that cannot be relinquished 
without irreparable loss. The teachers 
who continued at these posts in 1776 
are “unheralded and unsung,” but their 
pupils were the statesmen, the inventors, 
the artists, the teachers, the scientists, 
the jurists—the men and women who 
forged the nation which the bayonets at 
Saratoga and Yorktown had made pos- 
sible. John Qunicy Adams, John Mar- 
shall, Roger Taney, Rufus King, Wil- 
liam Pinkney, Noah Webster, Eli Whit- 
ney, DeWitt Clinton, and thousands of 
other illustrious men of the nation’s 
early years were school boys of the Rev- 
olutionary period. The educational op- 
portunities of their day, tho meager, 
gave them a foundation for their leader- 
ship in service to their country. 

In our schools today are nearly thirty 
million young people. They and their 
children will be America tomorrow. 
What they accomplish in the half cen- 
tury after this war will depend upon 
the opportunity given them now. To 
these young people, the teachers who 
remain in the classroom owe a solemn 
duty—a duty not easy to fulfill during 
the emotional strains of war, when the 
voices which speak loudest are often 
prompted by hysteria and ill-considered 
judgment. Some of these voices clamor 
for sharp curtailment of educational op- 
portunity. They insist that education in 
wartime may be a luxury our nation 
cannot afford. It seems almost unbeliev- 
able that men who are calm and meas- 
ured in their peacetime decisions now 


Books are necessary tools 
of learning. 


@eennd Where You Are and Fight” 


WILLARD E.GIVENS 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


frantically advocate that we devastate 
our culture in order to defend it. Yet 
some of them do. Badly needed school 
housing goes unprovided. Salaries are 
either reduced or kept so low that capa- 
ble teachers are forced to other occu- 
pations to make a livelihood. Especially 
are the necessary tools of education 
wanting in some schools. Lack of suffi- 
cient and adequate textbooks is among 
the most serious of these handicaps to 
learning. This is one of the most un- 
called-for restrictions. At the present 
moment there is no threat of a paper 
shortage which will prevent the manu- 
facture of all the new textbooks required 
to meet the needs of the schools. Good 
textbooks are second only to good teach- 
ers in the education of children. 

To protect the right of youth to go 
to school in safe buildings, to use the 
most effective tools of education, to en- 
joy the leadership of welltrained in- 
structors is an obligation which calls for 
eternal vigilance on the part of all who 
teach. To maintain fully equipped edu- 
cational opportunity against the odds of 
the present crisis is in itself a struggle of 
no mean proportions—a struggle in 
which every loyal teacher will engage. 

To aid the war, teachers are respond- 
ing to every call. For some, the call is to 
save the Flag. For others, the call is to 
keep the Flag still high long after the 
war is won. The one may be dramatic, 
the other unexciting, but each is a vital 
struggle, each a noble service that can 
respond to no better command than to 
“stand where you are and fight.” 
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of the 80th annual convention of 
the National Education Association 
June 27-July 2, 1942, at Denver, Colo- 
rado, in a ceremony of fire, when the 
mortgage on the headquarters building 
of the organization will be burned, and 
the offices formally dedicated to the 
service of American education. Tribute 
will be paid to those who, under the 
leadership of Secretary-Emeritus James 


| MEMBERS Will mark the opening 


Upper left: Sum- 
mer inthe Rockies. 


Left: Home of 
primitive man on 


the Mesa Verde. 


U. 8. DEPARTMBNT OF THE INTEBIOR 


W. Crabtree, carried out the plan of 
financing the Association’s home in 
Washington, D. C., largely thru the 
dues paid by life members. 

At an early session, officials of state 
and city will welcome convention guests 
to Colorado, emphasizing the inviting 
character of Rocky Mountain pplay- 
grounds for those who will include the 
annual meeting in their summer vaca- 
tion tours. Denver itself, from the 
heights of which may be seen two hun- 
dred miles of snow-capped peaks, will 
claim many vacationers. Other teachers 
will combine convention attendance 
with the opportunity to advance their 
professional preparation in some of the 
many colleges and universities located 
in western states. 

President Myrtle Hooper Dahl, under 
whose direction the convention pr0- 
grams are being arranged, announces 
no general theme for the meeting. Many 
sessions will be devoted to the respon- 
sibility of the school and the teacher in 
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wartime. In order to fit these responsi- 
bilities into the perspective of world 
events, President Dahl has invited 
widely-known speakers to describe the 
European situation and the conflict in 
the Pacific. Assemblies featuring the 
relation of education to the war will in- 
clude patriotic pageantry and song. 

In order to accommodate comfortably 
at one time the entire convention at- 
tendance, assemblies that parallel the 
Representative Assembly will be held 
on each of three days of the meeting. 
The speakers of parallel assemblies will 
discuss the responsibilities of the schools 
for victory and the peace to follow. The 
Educational Policies Commission will 
present its recent publication, A War 
Policy for American Schools, stressing 
the protection of children during the 
war. The activities and aims of the 
Commission on the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education will be described. 
Health problems of children will be 
considered, with special reference to 
nutrition and the care of children who 
have mental and physical difficulties 
including those related to hearing, 
speech, and sight. 

The Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association will 
outline the program in which it is en- 
gaged, especially the newly-created or- 
ganization to secure federal participa- 
tian in the financial support of schools. 
The effect of the war on school public 
relations is another prominent topic. 
One of the morning assemblies will be 
devoted to defense training opportuni- 
ties in Denver, when all who wish to do 
so may visit classes of this kind at work 
in the city school system. 


















Theater of the Red 
Rocks—convention 
auditorium Wednes- 
day night. 


The success of the national seminars 
held at recent conventions of the NEA 
for the special consideration of urgent 
problems of wide interest has prompted 
the incorporation of this feature in the 
Denver program. Topics of the semi- 
nars will be: (1) Making the Teaching 
Profession More Effective thru Local, 
State, and National Associations; [2] 
Morale and the Present Crisis; and [3] 
After War—What? 

Evening general sessions of the six- 
day meeting include a demonstration 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
of the presentday uses of radio, special 
recognition of the 75th anniversary of 
the United States Office of Education, 
and addresses by nationally prominent 
leaders on the relationship of the United 
States and its neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere, on the part education plays 
in the maintenance of democratic gov- 
ernment, and on the safeguarding of 
children from the rigors and strains of 
war. 


Colorful activities of the convention 
include hotel lobby sings in which all 
conventioners are invited to participate, 
and a pageant presented in the Red 
Rocks amphitheater by the schools of 
Denver, of Colorado, and of the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

The business of the convention will 
be transacted in the Representative As- 
sembly which will hear a series of com- 
mittee reports, many of which will have 
more than the usual significance be- 
cause of war’s impact upon the schools. 
Convention exhibits will be on display 
in the new exhibit hall of the City Audi- 
torium. In “hospitality house,” a new 
feature of the Auditorium for the com- 
fort of convention guests, the states 
of the Rocky Mountain area will display 
interesting exhibits. 

—BELMonT Far ey. 


A hundred miles northwest of Den- 
ver—Grand Lake, one of the highest 
natural bodies of water in Colorado. 

















Leaders! 





sy Leavers are needed to organize Boy 
and Girl Scout troops in churches, schools, 
and clubs, and to replace those leaders 
who have been mobilized for war service. 
If you wish to volunteer and to take the 
necessary training, get in touch with your 
local Scout headquarters. Or write to Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City, or Boy Scout Headquarters, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. The fed- 
eral government has given the Scouts 
major assignments in home defense and 
wartime service. 


For Airraid Kits 


s A Los Ancetss teacher writes to sug- 
gest the use of Personal Growth Leaflets, 
particularly the graded memory selections, 
leaflets 191-96, for airraid kits. 


Commencement Helps on 
Patriotic Themes 


si THe 1942 Commencement Manual 
published by the National Education As- 
sociation contains summaries of more than 
fifty outstanding 1941 secondary-school 
graduation programs and the texts of sev- 
eral of them. It is helpful to schools 
planning patriotic commencement pro- 
grams. 96p. Available from the NEA for 
50¢. Cash must accompany orders for 
less than $1. 
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New Life Members Received 
in March 


Arizona—Harry Gerdes 

MassacuuseTrs—Russell V. Burkhard 

Micuican—Loy Norrix 

New Yorx—Rena Rockwell 

Texas—Mrs. Marion M. Watts 

VermMont—Carl J. Batchelder, George 
W. Patterson 

Wasuincton—Estella Kyne 


NEA Departments in Denver 


sc THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS and 
groups allied with the National Educa- 
tion Association are planning to conduct 
programs: National Council of Edu- 
cation; DEPARTMENTs: Administrative 
Women in Education; Adult Education; 
Art Education; Business Education; Class- 
room Teachers; Deans of Women; Edu- 
cational Research; Elementary School 
Principals; Garden Education; Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; Home 
Economics; Journalism Directors; Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education; Lip Reading; 
Music; Rural Education; Science Instruc- 
tion; Secondary ‘Teachers; Secondary 
School Principals; Social Studies; Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren; Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion; Teachers of Speech; Visual In- 
struction; Vocational Education. ALLIED 
croups: American Association of Class- 
room Teachers of Speech; American As- 
sociation of Visiting Teachers; American 
Classical League; American Industrial 
Arts Association; National Association of 
State Secretaries; National Association of 
School Secretaries; National Association of 
Student Councils; National Conference on 
Student Participation in School Adminis- 
tration; National Council of Geography 
Teachers; National Council of Teachers 
of English; National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics; National League of 
Teachers Associations; National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association; School Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 


A Conference Kit for Schools 


s& Tue Epucationat Poricres Commis- 


SION in cooperation with the Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Exchange 
of the U. S. Office of Education is prepar- 
ing a conference kit for schools based on 
the Commission’s report, 4 War Policy 
for American Schools. It is believed that 


school administrators, teachers organiza- 
tions, and summer workshop committees 
will find this kit useful in planning their 
programs. The conference kit will contain 
an electrically transcribed recording of a 
discussion on “How Schools Can Help To 
Win the War,” participated in by educa- 
tional leaders and a set of printed materials 
on the same subject. The recording is 
made for use of 16 inch, 33 1/3 rpm play. 
ing equipment. 

The kit may be borrowed without 
charge from the Educational Radio Script 
and Transcription Exchange of the U. S, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The State Director an 
Important Official 


yy Ir the National Education Association 
is to continue to grow in size and strength, 
it must continue to have a strong Board 
of Directors. One-third of this Board are 
elected each year for terms of three years, 
The election is by the Representative As- 
sembly upon nomination of the delegates 
from the states involved. The plan of hav- 
ing the Director selected beforehand by 
the state association is growing in popu- 
larity since it tends to integrate the state 
and national associations. 

The duties of State Directors are signifi. 
cant and vital to the welfare of the Asso- 
ciation. They include the transaction of 
official business when the Board of Direc- 
tors is in session and official representation 
of the Association within the state. They 
also include the promotion of enrolment 
campaigns. In order to fulfill these duties 
effectively, State Directors need to be rec- 
ognized leaders who can represent their 
states intelligently in meetings of the 
Board, who can represent the Association 
properly in their states and who can set up 
and promote effective enrolment cam- 
paigns. 

The terms of the following State Direc- 
tors will expire at the Denver convention: 


Arizona—Harold W. Smith 
Arkansas—W. F. Hall 
California—Leonard L. Bowman 
Connecticut—Anna E. M. Dwyer 
Florida—James S. Rickards 
Hawaii—James R. McDonough 
Iowa—Fred D. Cram 
Maine—Elmer Webber 
Montana—M. P. Moe 

New Hampshire—Daniel W. MacLean 
New Mexico—R. J. Mullins 
Oklahoma—Kate Frank 
Oregon—Marie A. Lessing 
Pennsylvania—Helen Maxwell 
Tennessee—Wilson New 
Washington—John Rushing 
West Virginia—W. W. Trent 
Wyoming—H. H. Moyer 
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As THE JOURNAL Goes to Press... 


sy THE GOVERNMENT is considering freez- 
ing the price structure generally. While 
this measure will cause some inconven- 
ience, the disadvantage will be nothing 
as compared with the evils of a runaway 
inflation, which is inevitable unless emer- 
gency measures are taken. Inflation has 
already gone too far. Teachers can do 
much to help by giving attention in their 
classes to the government’s program not 
only in this matter, but in many other 
necessary war measures. 


Kenosha Inquiry 


yy Tue voters of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
have rallied to the cause of good schools 
by electing the entire slate of schoolboard 
candidates who favored operation of 
schools on a professional basis. The 
Kenosha Education Association, affiliated 
with the NEA, has carried on a thoro and 
courageous campaign during the past few 
months against apparently adverse con- 
ditions. In October the Kenosha Associa- 
tion appealed to the NEA for help be- 
cause the schoolboard had refused to allow 
the solicitation of NEA memberships from 
its teachers and had underway plans to 
discharge a number of the leading school 
principals. Also, efforts were being made 
to break up the local association. A rep- 
resentative of the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education met 
with the leaders of the Kenosha Educa- 
tion Association and the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association on October 13, at which 
time plans were made for presenting the 
facts to the public at the April election. 
In the campaign the teachers had the 
assistance of many public-spirited citizens. 


Taxation of State and 
Municipal Securities 


vy Hearincs were concluded in Washing- 
ton recently before the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives on the matter of proposed taxation 
by the federal government of income from 
state and municipal securities. The pro- 
posal was opposed by many prominent or- 
ganizations, including the National Edu- 
cation Association, American Federation 
of Labor, American Bar Association, and 
an organization representing the attorneys 
general of the several states. The principal 
arguments against the measure were [1] 
that taxation of existing securities would 
be unfair and the equivalent of a breach 
of contract, [2] the taxation of future issues 
would produce no substantial revenue for 
a long period, and [3] that the relation- 
ship between the federal government and 
the states would be adversely affected by 


President 
MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL 


has led the National Education Asso- 
ciation during one of the most crucial 
years in its history and in the history 
of the country. Mrs. Dahl has travelled 
thruout the country, has spent much 
time at headquarters and in conferences, 
and has maintained a wide correspond- 
ence. Information about the Denver con- 
vention program, over which Mrs. Dahl 
will preside, appears on pages 156-57. 








the federal government’s invasion of an 
area which it is important for the states to 
control if they are to be selfsustaining 
financially. Opponents of the measure are 
confident that the Committee will not 
approve it. In a statement filed in connec- 
tion with the hearings Secretary Willard 
E. Givens condemned the proposal not 
only on the ground that it would increase 
the cost of state and municipal borrowing 
and that it would unjustifiably interfere 
with the financial affairs of the states, but 
also on the ground that “winning the war 
is and should be the prime objective of all 
units of government. We believe that state 
and local governments should cheerfully 
accept the burden of added services which 
chey are required to perform in connection 
with the war and should cooperate with 
the federal program, but we also believe 
that the federal government has a responsi- 
bility for the protection of its political sub- 
divisions from unnecessary interference 
in the performance of their normal func- 
tions.” 


Flag Week June 8-14 

yy Tue am of Flag Week is to promote 
national unity. Each day of Flag Week 
this year is dedicated to some element of 
our national life, as follows: 

Monday, June 8—Government Day 

Tuesday, June 9—Free Enterprise Day 
(devoted to commerce and industry) 

Wednesday, June 10—Education Day 

Thursday, June 11—Civilian Defense 
Day 

Friday, June 12—America’s Workers’ 
Day 

Saturday, June 13—Civic Spirit Day 
(devoted to patriotic, civic, and similar 
groups ) 

Sunday, June 14—Flag Day (climaxing 
Flag Week with vesper flag services, stress- 
ing President Roosevelt’s Proclamation 
calling for support of the program of the 
United Nations.) 

Materials to aid in this celebration can be 
secured by writing to the U. S. Flag Asso- 
ciation, 923 Fifteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. [Cont. on page 160| 





THIS BUILDING is the 
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County Teachers 
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the first — teachers 
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EACHER gave it to me!” announced 
Teena Betty proudly, as she 
showed her mother the little leaflet. “She 
said it was a last-day-of-school present.” 
Mrs. Smith smiled. She knew that the 
seruse of ownership was strong in Betty, 
as in most young children, and that it 
meant much for her to have another 
booklet of her own. 

She knew too that the booklet would 
be one of Betty’s most cherished posses- 
sions not only because it was an attrac- 
tive collection of poems that Betty loved, 
but because it was a gift from “teacher.” 

Betty’s first year of school was ending 
today, but her mother still marvelled— 
after many months of hearing “teacher” 
quoted morning, noon, and night—at 
the influence of the child’s teacher. Mrs. 
smith wondered if “teacher” knew what 
an important person she was to her small 
charges. Did she realize how the leaflet 
she had given to each of the first-graders 
would be read and fingered, memorized 
and treasured? 

There will be many who will share 
Mrs. Smith’s appreciation for the last- 
day-of-school gift from “teacher” to 
Betty and Charles and Sally. For more 


PGL bitts for the Last Uay of School 


teachers than ever before are thus mag- 
nifying their influence and extending it 
thru the vacation by some inexpensive 
little gift which assures the pupil of their 
regard. Now that children are exposed 
to the uncertainties of war, they espe- 
cially need to be assured of the interest 
and affection of their teachers. 

For this purpose teachers are ordering 
Personal Growth Leaflets which have 
been developed especially for this use. 
The leaflets are so inexpensive that any 
teacher can afford them. There is a leaf- 
let for every age from the first grade 
thru college in the following list of 25 
titles, all of which may be had by order- 
ing PGL Packet 10. Or any single title 
may be had in any quantity at one cent 
each (minimum order of 25; cash with 
orders for $1 or less). 

Theleaflets are arranged here in graded 
order, the earlier titles especially suitable 
for children in the elementary grades 
and the later titles valuable for high- 
school and college commencement gifts. 


[191] Selections for Memorizing— 
Grade I. 
[192] Selections for Memorizing— 
Grade II. 


[193] Selections for Memorizing— 
Grade III. 
[194] Selections for Memorizing— 
Grade IV. 
[195] Selections for Memorizing— 
Grade V. 
[196] Selections for Memorizing— 


Grade VI. 

[61] Horace Mann’s Letter to Young 
Americans. 

[62] The Code of the Good American, 

[222] Books Every Child Should Know, 

[1] Your Life in the Making. 

[2] Your Mind in the Making. 

[6] Your Citizenship in the Making. 

[7] Your Personality in the Making. 

[21] A Golden Treasury of Beauty and 
Wisdom. 

[22] A Golden Treasury from the Bible. 

[23] A Golden Treasury on the Art of 
Living. 

[9] The Planning of Your Life. 

[41] Learning To Be a Leader. 

[42] Franklin’s Plan of Selfimprove- 
ment. 

[30] The Significance of Friendship. 

[31] Shall I Go to College? 

[87] Alice Freeman Palmer. 

[261] Your Music Record Library. 

[202] 100 Books Everyone Should 
Know. 

[125] How I Found My Job. 





[Cont. from page 159] 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers Bylaws 

vy THERE is a proposal to amend the by- 
laws of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers to change the method of electing 
officers. Copies of this proposal appear in 
the April Bulletin of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and will be sent to 
any member upon request addressed to the 
Department, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. There is also a 
proposal before the Department to define 
“classroom teacher” as a means of deter- 
mining eligibility for membership in the 
Department. 


Have You Sent Your Report on 
Official Delegates? 

s ALL AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS whose 
membership is large enough to entitle 
them to official delegates have received 
material from NEA headquarters that will 
be helpful in reporting their delegates to 
the Denver meeting. Some organizations 
have already sent in their reports. All 
others are urged to do so promptly in order 
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that those who have been chosen to serve 
may receive in advance of the convention, 
reports and recommendations that are to 
come before the Representative Assembly 
for discussion and action. All delegates 
should study the proposed Amendments to 
NEA Bylaws published on page 220 of the 
October 1941 JourNAL and page 122 of the 
April 1942 issue. 


Ella Flagg Young: School 


Administrator 


yy Aw in the preparation of this article on 
page 147 was furnished by several dozen 
Chicago teachers and principals, many of 
them retired, who sent in reminiscences of 
Mrs. Young. THE Journat will appreciate 
receiving additional anecdotes or tributes 
to Mrs. Young. 


Pioneer Normal School 


3 Tue J. A. Nunez Normal School, San- 
tiago, Chile (Santiago Tejias, president), 
is celebrating its centenary on June 14, 
1942. This school was established less than 
three years after the founding of the first 
normal school in the United States in 


Lexington, Massachusetts, July 3, 1839. 
In connection with this celebration, the 
NEA and its departments have sent a 
substantial number of their publications 
to this Normal School. 


Praise for Norwegian Teachers 


yk Neutra sources bring to America the 
report that Norway’s gooo teachers have 
joined in a revolt against the efforts of 
the Quisling administration to transform 
Norway into a National Socialistic state 
and that hundreds of teachers are braving 
punishment for refusal to support the 
Nazi-puppet government. 

This courageous conduct is an inspira- 
tion to the teachers of America, who are 
mobilizing the. nation’s educational re 
sources to aid in winning a war in which 
we have the utmost confidence of final 
victory. Popular government is maintained 
only by people well enough educated to 
govern themselves. The democracies owe 
much to their teachers and to their educa- 
tional institutions even in normal times. 
The last ditch stand of Norwegian teachers 
in the labor concen- [Cont. on page 162] 
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Complete Reports from 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


FADERS in many institutions of higher 
learning are recognizing their obliga- 
tion to the teaching profession and are 
participating actively in their professional 
organizations. The following colleges, 
schools, and departments of education are 
proud of the fact that during 1941-42 all 
members of their faculties were members 
of the NEA. The number in brackets fol- 
lowing the name of the school indicates 
the number of years which the school has 
reported 100 percent enrolment consecu- 
tively. The name of the president or dean 
follows. 


AtapaMa—Jacksonville, State Teachers College 
[5], C. W. Daugette. 

Arizona—Phoenix, Phoenix Junior College [13], 
E. W. Montgomery; Tucson, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Arizona [1], James W. 
Clarson. 

Cotorapo—Greeley, Big Bend Training School 
[1], Arthur J. Foster. 

Ipano—Albion, State Normal School [9], R. H. 
Snyder. 

Intinois—Charleston, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College [8], Robert G. Buzzard; Normal, 
Illinois State Normal University [8], R. W. 
Fairchild. 

Kansas—Coffeyville, Coffeyville Junior College 
[6]; Independence, Junior College [1]. 

Kentucky—Ashland, Ashland Junior College 
[4], Herbert C. Hazel; Murray, Murray State 
Teachers College [6], James H. Richmond; 
Richmond, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College [9], W. F. O’Donnell. 

Maine—Castine, Eastern State Normal School 
[2], William D. Hall; Gorham, Western State 
Normal School [5], Francis L. Bailey; Machias, 
Washington State Normal School [15], Philip 
H. Kimball; Presque Isle, Aroostook State Nor- 
mal School [5], Clifford O. T. Wieden. 

Minnesota—Rochester, Rochester Junior College 
[15], R. W. Goddard. 

Missouri—Kansas City, Teachers College of Kan- 
sas City [4], J. C. Bond; St. Joseph, St. Joseph 
Junior College [6], Nelle Blum; St. Louis, 
Stowe Teachers College [4], Ruth M. Harris. 

Nepraska—Kearney, Nebraska State Teachers 
College [8], Herbert L. Cushing. 

New JersEy—Jersey City, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College [2], Chris C. Rossey. 

New York—Geneseo, State Normal School [11], 
James B. Welles; New Paltz, State Normal and 
Training School [11], Lawrence H. van den 
Berg; Oneonta, State Normal School [1], 
Charles W. Hunt. 

Norta Dakota—Mandan, State Training School 
[1], L. G. Thompson; Park River, Walsh 
County Agriculture and Training School [6], 
E. J. Taintor. 

Outo—Kent, Education Department, Kent State 
University [1]. 

PeNNsyLvanta—Bloomsburg, State Teachers Col- 
lege [12], Harvey A. Andruss; California, 
State Teachers College [12], Robert M. Steele; 
Mansfield, State Teachers College [7], Willis 
E. Pratt; Slippery Rock, State Teachers College 
[17], John A. Entz. 

ENNESSEE—Clarksville, Austin Peay Normal 
School [2], P. P. Claxton. 


increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
~ your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 
~ 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly §S 


Texas—Texarkana, ‘Texarkana Junior 


[15], W. P. Akin. 

Uran—St. George, Dixie Junior College [1], 
Glen E. Snow. 

Wisconsin—Wausau, Marathon County Normal 
School [12], M. C. Palmer. 


College 


COUNTY UNITS 
Report One Hundred Percent Enrolments 


HE PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS of rural 

teachers are improving. The follow- 
ing counties are proud of the fact that all 
of their teachers are members of the NEA 
this year. The name of the county is 
printed in italics; the number in brackets 
indicates the number of years that the 
county has reported one hundred percent 
enrolment consecutively; and the name of 
the superintendent follows. 


AvasaMa—Chilton [5], Rascoe Maddox; Cullman 
[4], R. E. Moore; Lauderdale [2], H. E. Wil- 
liams; Montgomery [5], C. M. Dannelly; Shelby 
[4], J. L. Appleton; Talladega [4], E. A. Mc- 
Bride; Walker [2], Paul Roy Brown. 

DrLawarE—*Eastern New Castle [12], Ella J. 
Holley; *Western New Castle [1], Phyllis M. 
Heck. 

Grorcia—Brantley [1], R. D. Thomas; Calhoun 
[1], Mrs. H. T. Singleton; Catoosa [1], Ruth 
Williams; Glynn [7]; Jones [1], W. E. Knox; 
McIntosh [1], W. P. Lunsford; Thomas [1], 
Mary Belle Nichols. 

Inp1aNA—Benton [1], Ralph P. Sparks. 

Kentucky—Boyle [1], H. A. Cocanougher; Bul- 
litt [3], W. H. McFarland; Campbell [5], 
J. W. Reiley; Fayette [5], D. Y. Dunn; Fulton 
[1], J. C. Lawson; Hardin [3], G. C. Burk- 
head; Harlan [1], James A. Cawood; Jessamine 
[1], Roland Roberts; Kenton [6], J. A. Cay- 
wood; Madison [3], J. D. Hamilton; McCreary 
[6], William O. Gilreath; McLean [3], O. W. 
Wallace; Nelson [5], Charles W. Hart; Pendle- 
ton [4], Chris Wilson; Scott [1], F. W. Hood; 
Taylor [1], George E. Sapp. 

Louistana—Avoyelles [5], L. A. Cayer; Bienville 
[4], J. A. Shelby; Catahoula [5], C. C. Elkins; 
Claiborne [4], Theron Hanchey; Iberia [6], 
L. G. Porter; St. Landry [1], W. B. Prescott; 
West Baton Rouge [1], J. H. Bres. 

MaryLanp—Frederick [3], E. W. Pruitt. 

Nevapa—Clark [2], Harvey Dondero; Eureka 
[6], Byron F. Stetler; Mineral [4], Walter 
Johnson; Ormsby [16], George E. Rehm; 
Storey [3], George E. Rehm. 

Outo—Allen [4], W. M. Floyd; Butler [2], C. H. 
Williams; Carroll [6], E. A. Saltsman; Clinton 
[13], Carl H. Shanks; Crawford [5], Glen C. 
West; Lake [2], John R. Williams; Logan [18], 
C. E. Oxley; Miami [2], M. L. Williams; San- 
dusky [12], W. A. Whitman; Van Wert [2], 
C. L. Shaffer. 

PennsyLvania—Berks [6], Alvin F. Kemp; Sny- 
der [4], F. S. Attinger; Somerset [4], Guy N. 
Hartman; Sullivan [1], John M. Lumley; Tioga 
[5], Walter G. Clark. 

SoutH CaroLina—Marion [1], Pearsall L. Rogers. 

TENNESSEE—Davidson [8], W. C. Dodson; Shelby 
[18], Sue M. Powers. 

Uran—* Alpine [16], D. R. Mitchell; Beaver [4], 
S. Melvin Wittwer; Box Elder |5], Hervin Bun- 
derson; Duchesne [9], William J. Bond; Emery 
[6], W. O. Bickmore; Iron [2], N. J. Barlow; 
*Jordan [9], C. N. Jensen; *Juab [9], Ralph 





F. Nilsson; Millard (3), W. A. Paxton; Morgan 
[7], J. R. Tippetts; *Nebo [14], Owen L. 
Barnett; Pinte [6], J. E. Oscarson; Rich [1], 
E. F. Passey; San Juan [5], H. Lloyd Hanson; 
Sevier [3] A. J. Ashman; *South Sanpete [6], 
Leland E. Anderson; Uintah [3], L. G. Noble: 
Wasatch [15], Clarence Ostlund; Washington 
[3], Milton E. Moody; Weber [2], William P. 
Miller. 

Vircinia—Amelia [2], W. R. Wrigglesworth: 
Augusta [1], A. C. Gilkeson; Bath [4], Floyd 
S. Kay; Campbell [2], J. J. Fray; Fauquier [1], 
C. M. Bradley; Floyd [2], G. F, Poteet; Mont- 
gomery [1], C. C. Shelburne; Nansemond [6], 
H. V. White; Prince William [1]; R. C. Hay- 
don; Rappahannock |1], G. T. Miller; Sussex 
[1], T. D. Foster; Warren [1], G. T. Miller. 


* Half counties. 


COMPLETE) ENROLMENTS 


7 FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities, and individual 
schools have reported 100 percent membership 


from February 28 thru April 9 and have con- 
tinuously enrolled in their national professional 
organization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Vircinra—Lynchburg, Miller Park 
Wisconstn—Fond du Lac, Entire System 


TWENTY YEARS 


ILturno1s—Moline, Central Jr. High 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


ILtino1s—Elgin, Washington; Moline, Entire Sys- 


tem 
NeEBRASKA—Omaha, Beals 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


PENNSYLVANIA—Folcroft, Folcroft Jr. High 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


WasHIncTon—Everett, Longfellow 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Phoenix, Phoenix Jr. College 
Hawati—Hilo, Hilo Union, Waiakea-waena; Kala- 
pana, Puna, Kalapana; Kurtistown, Kurtistown 


TWELVE YEARS 


Hawati—Napoopoo, Napoopoo; Pahala, Kapapala 
ILLtino1s—Stockton, Stockton 
PENNSYLVANIA—Milford, Milford Sr. High 


Vircinta—Newport News, Booker Washington; Nor- 


folk, Robert Gatewood 


ELEVEN. YEARS 


Missourt—Boonville, Entire System 
WasHINnGTON—Millwood, West Valley High 


NINE YEARS 


Hawatt—Hilo, Waiakea-uka; Honolulu, Waikiki 
Itt1no1is—Elmwood Park, John Mills 
Missourt—Nevada, Entire System 
Outo—Newark, Lincoln 
PENNSYLVANIA—Norristown, Roosevelt 
WasHINGTON—S pokane, Willard 


EIGHT YEARS 


Avaska—Wiseman, Wiseman 

CaLirornia—Oakland, Jefferson 

Hawait—Hamakuapoko, Maui, Hamakuapoko; Hilo, 
Keaukaha 

Itt1no1s—Dundee, Dundee 

Iowa—Council Bluffs, Avenue B 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Wetherill 
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Norwood School, Marietta, Ohio (Edna Tefft, principal), has 





100 PERCENT SINCE 1920 


been 100 percent in NEA membership since 1920. The photo 
shows the sixth grade dancing the “Maypole Dance” during 
the Spring Music Festival. 





SEVEN YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Elyton 
ILLInots—Momence, Entire System 
MINNEsoTA—Owatonna, Lincoln, Roosevelt 
Nrevapa—Overton, Educational Dist. #1 Entire Sys- 


tem 
oS teen, Mechanicstown; Leesville, Lees- 
ville 
W ASHINGTON—Tacoma, Franklin 
Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Wm. T. Sherman 


SIX YEARS 


Avaska—Akiak, Akiak; Nushagak, Nushagak; Tel- 
ler, Teller 

Hawatt—Holualoa, Puuanahulu; Kohala, Makapala 

InpIANA—Indianapolis, P. S. #37 

MaryLanp—Elkton, Leeds 

Micuican—Detroit, Beard 

Missouri—Kansas City, Mt. Washington 

New Yorx—Poughkeepsie, Cannon St. 

Oxuto—Carroll County, Entire System; Hibbetts, 
New Harrisburg 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harrisburg, Shimmell; Johnstown, 
Osborne; Reading, Elm & Madison Ave., North- 


mont 
Uran—Eden, Eden; Farr West, Farr West; Harris- 
ville, Harrisville; Hooper, Hooper Jr. High; 
Kanesville, Kanesville; Ogden, Plain City Jr. 


a. Pleasant View, Wilson Jr. High; Taylor, 
aylor 

WasHincton—Everett, Monroe; Walla Walla, 
Washington 

West Vircinta—Bluefield, Glenwood Jr. High 


FIVE YEARS 


AvasKka—Kachemak Bay, Kachemak; King Cove, 
King Cove; Minto, U. S. Government; Sanak, 
Sanak 

Hawatii—Hilo, Piihonua; Makawao, Maui, Makawao 

Missour1—St. Louis, Special School #14 

New Yorx—Center Moriches, Center 
High; Johnstown, Warren St. 

Oxu10—Bucyrus, Central 


Moriches 


PEenNsyLvania—Pittsburgh, Extension Educ. Dept. 

SoutH Carotina—Leesville, Fairview, Hulon, Old 
Field, Steedman; Swansea, Cross Roads, North 
Edisto 

West Vircinita—Belle, Belle Elem. 


FOUR YEARS 


AvasKa—Dillingham, Snag Point; Nunapitchuk, 
Public; Shageluk, Shageluk; Tetlin, Tetlin 

District or CoLuMB1a—Washington, Charles Young 
Platoon 

Arxkansas—Jacksonville, Entire System 

CaLIFoRNIA—Alameda, Entire System 

Hawatt—Hilo, Kapiolani, Puumaile Home; Hoole- 
hua, Molokai, Molokai High 

ItLtino1s—Chicago, West Pullman; Rockford, Hall; 
Silvis, Entire System 

Inp1iana—Terre Haute, Highland 

Micuican—Detroit, Pulaski 

Mississipp1—Clarksdale, Sunflower Cons. 

New York—Bayport, Bayport High 

Ou1o—Lakewood, Harding Jr. High 

Utaun—Roy, Roy Jr. High; Slaterville, Slaterville 

VerMONT—South Barre, Public 

WEstT Vircin1ia—Pratt, Pratt Elem. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Thirty-Seventh St. 


THREE YEARS 


CaLirorn1a—Alameda, Independent 

Hawaii—Kailua, North Kona, Kailua; 
Kamuela, Waikii 

Irt1no1is—La Salle, Jackson, Matthiessen 

Louis1ana—Creole, Little Chenier 

MassacHusETTts—Newton Lower Falls, Hamilton 

Missouri—St. Louis County, Jefferson 

Nortu Carotina—Kannapolis, Entire System 

Oxn10—Hamilton, Stockton; Prospect, Prospect Vil- 
lage Cons. 

Orecon—Portland, West Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA—Johnstown, Park Ave. 

Soutu CaroLtina—Woodford, Woodford 

Texas—San Antonio, Tynan 

West Vircinta—Dunbar, Dunbar Second Ward; 
South Charleston, Spring Hill 


W atkii, 





TWO YEARS 


Ataska—Candle, Territorial; Flat, Ot . 
cede’ isons. ‘ese Bay Terr.) Reinke 
winhaga . S. Government; Shis : 
Shismaref maret, Indian, 
CoLorapo—Greeley, Greeley High 
Hawati—Kahului, Maui, Kahului; Kai 
Hookena; Kamuela, Waimea; Kapaa Kauai 
Olohena; Kawaihae, Kawaihae; Kohala, Halaula’ 
Kohala High & Elem.; Kukuihacle, Kukuihaele 
Ixtinois—Bement, Entire System; Spring Valley 
Logan; Sterling, Wallace Dist. School #10 ~’ 
MaryLanp—Fairland, Fairland 
MassacHusEtts—Plainville, Plainville Grade; Salem 
Sheridan ; 
Nevapa—Baker, Baker High 
New Yorx—Vatlhalla, Reynolds 
NortH Daxota—Minot, Washington 
Oxu1o—Newark, Hudson Ave.; Steubenville, Roose- 
velt; Unionville, Unionville 
PENNSYLVANIA—Ardara, Harrison City; Bowmans- 
town, Bowmanstown Borough; Claridge, Claridge; 
Forbes Road, Forbes Road; Harrisburg, Harris 
Park, Melrose; Hunkers, Hunkers Borough; 
Irwin, Paintertown; Jeannette, McCullough: 
Richboro, Northampton Twp. : 
Soutn Carotina—Orangeburg, Ellis Ave., Melli- 
champ, Orangeburg High 
Texas—Dallas, Alex W. Spence Jr. High 
Utan—Weber County, Entire System 
VermMont—Wilmington, High 


CURRENT YEAR 


Ataska—Point Lay, U. S. I. O. 

Ca.irornia—Bellflower, Los Flores, Ramona; Haw. 
thorne, York; Sacramento, David Lubin; Stock- 
ton, Hazelton 

Cotorapo—Greeley, Entire System; Steamboat 
Springs, Entire System; Wiggins, Wiggins Cen- 
tralized 

Frioripa—Orlando, Kaley Ave.; Ruskin, Ruskin; 
Tampa, Washington Jr. High 

Grorcia—Alpharetta, Birmingham; Athens, Chase 
St.; Atlanta, Carey Park; Avondale, Avondale 
Elem., Scottdale Elem.; Brantley County, Entire 
System; Bronwood, Entire System; a Bu- 
ford, Sugar Hill High; Canton, North Canton Jr. 
High; College Park, Benj. H. Neeley; Commerce, 
Lord’s Academy; Cornelia, Entire System; Cus- 
seta, Sulphur Springs; Dalton, Boylston-Crown, 
Crown Point, Dawnville, Eastside, Pleasant Grove; 
Decatur, Boulder Crest; Demorest, Fairview Jr. 
High; Dublin, Olivet; East Point, Central Park; 
Emory University, Druid Hills Elem.; Hollywood, 
Hollywood; Jasper, Pickens Co. High; McIntosh 
County, Entire System; Omega, Omega Sr. High; 
Rome, Alto Park, The Model; Shellman, Shell- 
man High; Statesboro, Esla; Stonewall, Central; 
Temple, Entire System; Thomas County, Entire 
System; Thomasville, Patten Cons.; Turin, Starr 
High; Valdosta, Central Grammar; Varnell, Var- 
nell Cons.; Whigham, Entire System. 

Hawait—Haiku, Kaupakalua; Hilo, Haaheo; Hono- 
lulu, Lanakila, Liholiho; Hookena, Milolii; La- 
haina, Maui, Puukolii; Pearl City, Oahu, Pearl 
City 

Inptana—Kokomo, Willard 

Kansas—Manhattan, Bluemont, Roosevelt 

Kentucky—Somerset, Central, Columbia, Fourth 
Ward Elem. 

Nevapa—Deeth, Starr Valley 

North Carotina—Granite Falls, 
Cons. 

Orrecon—Portland, Beaumont, Rigler 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harrisburg, Boas, Central Oppor- 
tunity; Johnstown, Bheam, Chandler, Coopersdale, 
Hudson St., Morrell, Oakhurst, Rosedale, Super- 
visors, Union St., Woodvale 

SoutH Carotrna—Columbia, McMaster; Tamassee, 
Cheohee 2 

Utran—Rich County, Entire System 

VerMonT—Wells, Wells : ; 

Vircinta—Arlington, Barcroft; Falling Spring, 
hag Dering High; Shenandoah, Shenandoah 
Sr. Hig 

Wisconsin—Edgerton, Fulton Rural; 
Girls’ Jr. Trade, South Div. High 


Malino, 


Grace Chapel 


Milwaukee, 





[Cont. from page 160] tration camps in: 


the northern regions of their country to de- 
fend democracy in its extremity arouses 
the admiration of American teachers and 
impels us to greater war effort. Your col- 
leagues in the United States acclaim your 
high determination and offer our assur- 
ance that it will be remembered in the 
better days to come as a heroic and praise- 
worthy act.—Statement handed to the Nor- 
wegian Legation for transmission to Nor- 


way, by Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary of the NEA. 


Citizenship Recognition Day,May17 


yy Tuts pay is a part of the NEA-sponsored 
movement for the preparation and recog- 
nition of new voters. It has been pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt and will 
be more widely observed than ever before. 
Many older people will wish to take a 
special interest in some one 21-year-old and 
many highschools will wish to reserve a 
special section at commencement exercises 
this spring for former students and gradu- 
ates who have reached 21 during the year. 


The Map on the Cover 


sc TEacERrs are writing us that they like 
the series of maps on the JouRNAL cover. 
We shall appreciate hearing from you as 
to the use you are making of these maps. 


Message to Garcia 


yy ELBERT HUBBARD’s famous piece—A 
Message to Garcia—is now available as 
Personal Growth Leaflet 126. It makes 
an admirable gift to school and college 
graduates. [Cont. on page A-72| 
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It’s easier to create a Learning Situation 





with Utter Kecordd 


Tue EncuisH and Speech Departments of every school will 
want at least one of these thrilling new Macbeth Recordramas. 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson have recorded a superb 
performance of Macbeth, recently shown in New York City. 
This is an entirely new type of album. Pages are inserted be- 
tween records, illustrating scenes from the play and providing 
interesting explanations. Pictures of the artists and complete 
dialogue of the records are also included. 


Order from your nearest Victor Record dealer. Album 
M-878—5 records, only $5.25. 






















AT NO 
EXTRA 
COST 


°C VICTOR / 


“ROA Victor 





Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. In Canada, RCA 
Victer Company, Ltd., Montreal. 












Add These Recent Educational Victor 
Records to Your School Library Now! 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in Readings from her Poems. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. Album M-836. 4 records. . Only $4.50 


Puerto Rican Danzas. Jestis Maria Sanromé, Pianist. Album 


M-849, 4 records. Only $3.50 


Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorgsky). Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Pianist. Album M-861. 4 records. . . Only $4.50 


Heart of the Piano Concerto. Sanroma, Victor Symphony 
Orchestra conducted deuil C. O'Connell. Album M-818. 
4 records. . Only $4.50 


Symphony in D Minor - (Franch). San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra conducted Cad Pierre Monteux. Album M-840. 
5 records. ‘ . Only $5.50 


List Prices Shown are exclusive of excise tax. 


Get these interesting booklets FREE! 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (NE-5) 
Educational Department, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me without charge: ...... Patriotic and 
Folk Music of the Americas; ...... Folk Dances and 
Singing Games; ...... Music of American Composers; 


aueee Speech and Drama; ...... Choral Music. 


4 

‘ AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE  $ #= (xxx 

re Educational Department Ee eran 

] RCA Mfg Co, Inc, Camden, N. 1° A Service of Radio Corporation of Americo iittala 
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1942 Institutes on Professional 
Relations 


yy THAT THE WAR SITUATION has intensi- 
fied the need for fine working professional 
and public relations of teachers is indi- 
cated by the fact that Institutes on Profes- 
sional or Public Relations are scheduled 
for 1942 in greater numbers than ever 
before. 

In the May 1941 issue of THE JouRNAL, 
44 institutions were given advance listing 
for 1941. On April 20, 1942, seventy-six 
were listed for this year. Eight states— 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South 
Dakota—and the District of Columbia are 
holding their first Institutes in 1942. 

These Institutes are informal, democratic 
gatherings of teachers in all levels of the 
profession in attendance at summer school 
(along with the faculties of the institu- 
tions and representatives of other agencies 
deeply concerned in the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching) for the discussion and 
improvement of the teacher’s relationship 
to his profession and to the public. 

Following is a list of those Institutes 
scheduled in time for this issue. If the 
date is not listed, it had not been set 
at the time copy went to the printer. 


Sessions. 


for recreation. 


| in Ten Weeks 


| uate work. 





Grande, June 8 and July 13. 
Write for Catalog 


Bipc., PORTLAND, OREGON. 





COSTS ARE MODERATE AT 
OREGON SUMMER SESSIONS 


Combine vacation and study at Oregon Summer 
Costs are moderate for board, room, reg- 
istration. Beautiful lakes, forests, mountains, streams 


Full Quarter’s Work 


Six educational institutions offer 2 sessions of 5 
weeks—encompassing a full quarter’s work. Noted 
visiting professors from colleges and universities 
will supplement the regular teaching staff in giving 
more than 1000 courses in undergraduate and grad- 


Ready to Serve You— 


University of Oregon, Eugene, June 13 and July 18; 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, June 20 and July 25; 
Portland Summer Session, June 8 and July 13; 
Colleges of Education at Monmouth, Ashland, La 


Address DiRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, OREGON 
STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EpucaTIon, 814A OREGON 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 


Arkansas—Agricultural and Mechanical 


. College, Monticello 


Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russell- 
ville * 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way * 

Henderson State Teachers College, Ark- 
adelphia 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
June 23-24 

District of Columbia—Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington; October 22-23 t 

Florida—University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; June 18-19 

Georgia—Emory University, 
University; June 23-24t 

Idaho—Albion State Normal School, 
Albion; July 16-17 

Illinois—Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal; July 21-23 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb; July 22 

Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale * 

Indiana—Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute; July 8-9 

Iowa—Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 

Drake University, Des Moines 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Morningside College, Sioux City 

Kansas—Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; June 22-23 

Maryland—State 
Frostburg 


Emory 


Teachers College, 


University of Maryland, College Park: 
July 16-17 

Western Maryland College, Westmin- 
ster; July 24-25 

Minnesota t—State Teachers 
Duluth; July 6 
State Teachers College, Bemidji; July ” 
State Teachers College, Moorhead; July 


College, 


8 

State Teachers College, Mankato; July 
13 

State Teachers College, Winona; July 14 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud; early 
in September 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
July 15 

Missouri—Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg; June 16-18 

Montana—Montana State University, 
Missoula; middle July 

Nebraska—University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 

University of Omaha, Omaha * 

New Mexico—Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege, Portales; June 25 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas; June 19 

New York—Cornell University, Ithaca 

North Carolina— Asheville College, 
Asheville; July 31 

Ohio—Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; July 16-17 

Oklahoma—Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah; June 11-12 









PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE 





a new series of 














— 
















RESOURCE UNITS FOR TEACHERS 


Twenty-six units on current social, economic, and po- 
litical issues will constitute the series. Prepared and 
published jointly by two Departments of the NEA: 
the National Council for the Social Studies and the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


| Edited by Paul B. Jacobson and Louis Wirth. 


1. How Our Government Raises and Spends Money 
| 2 American Youth Faces the Future 


3. Man and His Machines—Ogburn and Weaver 
. Recreation and Morale—Steiner and Babcock 


5. Race and Cultural Relations—Benedict and Ellis 


Price: 30 cents each; special offer—any 4-9 copies, 25 cents each, 
Quantity orders (any units): 10-99 copies, 25% discount; 100 or 
more copies, 33 1/3% discount. Orders for less than $1.00 must be 
accompanied by cash. Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders only. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 















—Newcomer and Krug | 


—Reeves, Bell, and Ward 






















Order from: 
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Pennsylvamia—State Teachers College, 
Mansfield; July 27-28 

Rhode Island—Rhode Island College of 
Education, Providence 

South Carolina—Furman University, 
Greenville; June 23 t 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; July 8-10 

South Dakota—Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish; June 25 or 26 

Eastern State Normal School, Madison; 
June 22 

Southern State Normal School, Spring- 
field; June 23 

Tennessee—George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; June 25-26 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro; 
June 19 

Texas—University of Texas, Austin; 
June 25 

Utah—University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City; June 22-23 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan; July 
16-1 

re of Vermont, Bur- 
lington; July 14 

Washington—Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg; July ro 

Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney; July 7 

University of Washington, Seattle; July 


9 

Washington State College, Pullman; 
July 6 

Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham; July 8 

West Virginia—Alderson Broaddus Col- 
lege, Philippi 

Bluefield State Teachers College, Blue- 
field; June 29 or 30 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 

Fairmont State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont 

a State Teachers College, Glen- 
ville 

Marshall College, Huntington 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston 

Salem College, Salem 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shep- 
herdstown 


Storer College, Harpers Ferry 

West Liberty State Teachers College, 
West Liberty 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery 

West Virginia State College, Institute 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buch- 
annon 

Wyoming—University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; June 25-26 

Late additions: STC, Salisbury, Md.; 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md., 
- 27-28; Appalachian STC, Boone, 

. C, 


* . . 
* From questionnaire returned in the fall, 1941. 
7 Tentative date. 


ee In Minnesota, Institutes on Professional Rela- 
ns were primarily fostered by the Minnesota Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
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LATEST INFORMATION 
ON HOW YOU CAN FIT 
“7 YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 
‘)y TO AMERICA’S 
‘ WARTIME PROGRAM 









































COMMUNIQUE 
for Wartime Travelers 


Wartime relaxation should be planned to build up health—to 
bring new fitness for doing jobs well. So take special care this 
year to choose the recreation that will do the most for you—and 
that won’t interfere with the nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the July-August rush 
period. Go on a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, when- 
ever possible—and save seat-space for soldiers, sailors and war 
workers on week-ends, often the only time they can travel. Get 
information and tickets in advance, too—that eliminates delay 
and confusion at departure time. 


Super-Coach Travel Saves Tires, Cars, War Materials 
You'll use much less gasoline, oil, rubber and vital metals per mile 
of travel when you make necessary trips by Greyhound rather 
than by private automobile. And you'll be conserving your own 
car and its precious tires. Besides, you'll be saving money—to 
buy more War Stamps and Bonds. 


GREYHCUND 





For special trip information, see your Greyhound agent, or write to nearest of these 
Greyhound Information Offices: 

NEW YORK CITY » CLEVELAND, OHIO + PHILADELPHIA, PA. » CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * FORT 

WORTH, TEXAS * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. » SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. » BOSTON, MASS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. * DETROIT, MICH. » ST, LOUIS, MO. * LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. * CINCINNATI, OHIO + MEMPHIS, TENN. * NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Important 


yy THE JourNAL is not published during 
June, July, and August. Summer changes 
of address need not be reported. To re- 
ceive THE JouRNAL promptly in September, 
it will be necessary for you to send us 
prior to August 15 any change of address 
for the coming school year. 


AASA Convention Report 
vy Tue Official Report of the San Fran- 


cisco convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators is a volume 
of 320 pages. It contains the addresses de- 
livered at the general sessions, together 
with much additional convention informa- 
tion and official records of Association ac- 
tivities. The price is $1 per copy postpaid. 
Orders should be addressed to the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, Dy C. 


Dr. Ben G. Graham Dies 


yy BEN GEORGE GRAHAM, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) schools since 
1930 and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1939-40, 
died March 20 at the age of 61. He was 
one of the nation’s outstanding school ad- 
ministrators and a leading figure at na- 
tional educational conventions. He was for 
many years a member of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and in 1935 was presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

Born in East Moravia, Pennsylvania, 
May 18, 1880, Dr. Graham studied at 
Westminster College, where he received 
three degrees, an A.B. in 1904, an M.A. 
in 1908, and a Doctor of Science in 1924. 
He also received an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1925. He held 
honorary degrees from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Juniata College, and Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Graham served as_ highschool 
teacher and principal until 1919, when he 
became superintendent of schools in New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, serving until 1926. 
Then in Pittsburgh he served as associate 
superintendent until 1930, when he be- 
came superintendent. 


Teachers Colleges Take Note 


yy Toe NEA cope oF eEtuics should be 
placed in the hands of every young person 
who is completing his work in prepara- 
tion for teaching, according to the Com- 
mittee on Ethics. The Code is available 
as Personal Growth Leaflet 135. Order 
from the National Education Association, 





THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








Washington, D. C., 1¢ per copy, cash with 
order; no orders accepted for less than 25¢. 





Homework 


Homework annoys 
All normal boys. 

Arithmetic 

Just makes me sick, 
While history’s 

A mystery. 


Grammar’s a curse 
And spelling’s worse. 
Geography 
Bewilders me. 
When I compose 
My patience goes. 
But worst of all 
At any time 
Is being told 
To make a rime. 


This plaint was written by Charles 
Drayton Strayer, ten-year-old grandson of 
Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. Strayer, 
who will retire in 1942, was presented with 
a Life Membership by the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators at its 
San Francisco convention, February 23, 
and with bound volumes of letters of 
esteem from co-workers, friends, and ad- 
mirers thruout the nation. 


inn ie | 


Education in Wartime 


ve War MAKES EDUCATION more important 
in two ways. By its means a nation may 
do something to repair the loss of talent, 
energy, and courage, that it has suffered by 
war. Moreover, war leaves behind it new 
problems, and the successful management 
of a nation’s politics and public life de- 
mands in consequence a higher standard 
of education both in its politicians and in 
its administrators and also in the general 
public, whose temper and intelligence they 
have to consult. The neglect of education 
is therefore an even greater crime against 
society in time of war than in time of 
peace—From Manchester (England) 
Guardian Weekly. 





North Carolina Leads the Way 


s'c Unper leadership of Ralph McDonald, 
member of the NEA Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education, the 
North Carolina Commission is being or- 
ganized. Governor J. M. Broughton 1s 
honorary chairman arsd State Superintend- 
ent of Schools Clyde A. Erwin, honorary 
vice-chairman. The North Carolina Com- 
mission will have a membership of sixty 
leading educators and citizens. There will 
also be an advi- [Cont. on page A-76] 
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The RESTFUL 
WAY for Your 
HOLIDAY 


is a trip on a SANTA FE BUS! 
Keep yourself fit for work! 
When you relax a little, when 
you play a little, you can work 
harder for Victory. And, you 
can save your tires, your car, 
your energy and your pocket- 
book when you travel this com- 
fortable low-cost way. See your 
local agent—he’ll tell you about 
Santa Fe Trailways service thru- 
out the middle West, the South- 
west, and California. 


Make Reservations now with your 
local bus agent for your Trip to 
the NEA Convention in Denver 
—remember you'll Save 10% on 
your Round-trip ticket. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


419 West 2nd Street, Wichita, Kansas 
6th and Main, Los Angeles, California 
ke 185 North Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 


Member 
National Trailways System 


WA VAD 
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[ Cont. from page A-74] sory committee of 
two hundred leaders from every section 
of the state. 

The North Carolina Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Education 
states its purposes as follows: 


[1] To aid the American school system 
in the task of helping to win the war and 
to win the peace. 

[2] To point the way toward a more ef- 
fective teaching of democracy. 

[3] To guard the schools against would- 
be subversive forces seeking to work within 
or thru the classroom. 

[4] To check the tendency by which the 
teaching profession might otherwise be 
permanently impaired by the draining off 
of thousands of teachers into more lucrative 
positions in private business during the 
war. 

[5] To prevent the entrance into the 
schoolrooms of hordes of untrained and 
unqualified persons as teachers (as oc- 
curred during World War I). 

[6] To maintain the strength of public 
education thruout the emergency. 

[7] To defend the public schools, when- 
ever and wherever necessary, from destruc- 
tive attacks by any group or individual 
seeking for ulterior reason or under sub- 
terfuge to weaken democratic education. 


Institute on World Problems 


yy THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
associATions will conduct an Institute on 
World Problems at the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., July 12 to 
August 15. 

Outstanding scholars from Europe, Asia, 
and the Americas, including a number 
from the diplomatic corps and from in- 
ternational agencies in Geneva, will par- 
ticipate. Three basic seminars will be 
given: Background of the War, Critical 
Evaluation of the Machinery and Means 
for International Cooperation, Post-war 
Problems. Authorities in each of the 
special fields discussed will be guest lec- 
turers in the seminars. In addition, a 
schedule of lectures by other authorities 
of world repute, and a number of social 
events in honor of the distinguished guests 
have been arranged. 

M. Henri Bonnet, director, Bureau of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations, who is one of the authorities who 
will address the Institute, stated: “The 
value of this Institute’s program lies in its 
orienting the study of the problem of each 
continent against a background of world 
problems.” 

In announcing this Institute, the WFEA 
also announced that it had indefinitely 
postponed its Montreal conference until 
such time when a truly representative 
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delegate assembly can be held. The Ca. 
nadian Organizing Committee, it was 
stated, would keep its committee intact 
until arrangements for the conference, 
which necessarily must now be postponed, 
can, be fulfilled. 

Full information regarding the Insti- 
tute on World Problems may be obtained 
from the headquarters office of the World 
Federation, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. 


AATC Officers for 1942 


yy NEw y ELECTED oFFIcERs of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges are: 

President—Roscoe L. West, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Vicepresident—N. E. Steele, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Member, Executive Committee—Leon 
R. Meadows, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 

Chairman, Accrediting Committee—G. 
W. Diemer, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 

Chairman, Standards Committee—. S. 
Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


Teacher Beaters Get 30-Day 
Jail Term 


yy Parents in Lafayette, Indiana, con- 
victed of assault and battery on the teacher 
of their 11-year-old son each’ received 30- 
day jail terms and fines of $200. The son, 
Danny, testified in the trial that his 
teacher, Constance Davis, had hit him on 
the head with a book because he whispered 
during a lesson. Danny ran from school 
and returned with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur H. Leslie. Danny’s classmates 
testified that while Mr. Leslie kept the 
classroom door shut, Mrs. Leslie flogged 
the teacher with a belt. Miss Davis denied 
having struck Danny, saying that she 
simply turned his head to the front with 
one hand. 


Save Paper—Use the Blackboard 


3 To app to your teaching efficiency, 
check this list of blackboard uses: 


[1] To illustrate important points 

[2] To give directions for pupil ac- 
tivities 

[3] For practice in beginning hand- 
writing 

[4] For graphs, charts, and diagrams 
on which data will be added or changed 
from time to time 

[5] To create classroom atmosphere— 
for seasonal decoration in color 


[6] To develop | Cont. on page A-78] 
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Jue most timely books on 
HEALTH PROBLEMS 
in Schools 


HEALTH IN SCHOOLS—the Twentieth Year- 
book of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators—I1 942 


Cloth bound $2.00 


The material collected in the 398 text pages of 
this yearbook is carefully selected data from numer- 
ous other publications on health, medicine and 
school administration. It has been weighed and 
chosen with a view toward its practical application 
to the school organization. 


544. pages 





It is the completeness of the volume which makes 
it valuable. At one time it is a guidebook for school 
nurses and doctors, a textbook on communicable 
diseases and their control, a first-aid manual, an 
interpretation of health laws and regulations, a 
statement of the philosophy of health education, 
and a handbook on the organization and adminis- 
tration of the school health program. 























* x * 





HEALTH EDUCATION—+the Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association—194]1 


Cloth bound 368 pages $1.50 
As defined in the book, Health Education “is the 


sum of all experiences in school or elsewhere which 
favorably influence the habits, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge relating to individual, community, or racial 
health.” The information obtained from various 
sources for use in this book is in keeping with this 
conception of health education. 





This book, aimed particularly at teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and institutions for 
teacher education, had wide distribution in its earlier 
editions. It has been completely revised and en- 
larged. It is particularly recommended for summer 
courses for teachers. 





Discounts on quantities of the same title: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 


25%; 100 or more copies, 3314%. Carriage charges prepaid on cash 
orders ONLY, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


A national organization for the clarifying, standardizing, and 
improving of teacher placement procedure in the interests of 


education. . . 


. School executives and classroom teachers are 


invited to write to members of the association when in need of 
the highest type of teacher placement service. 


CALIFORNIA 


Frankford Pacific Teachers Agency, 
os Angeles 


COLORADO 


Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 
enver 
Western Teachers Exchange, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers Agency, Hartford 


ILLINOIS 


Albert Teachers Agency, Chicago 
Clark - Brewer Teachers Agency, 
hicago 
Fisk Teachers Agency & American 
Catone Me omg Chicago 
Hughes Teachers Agency, Chicago 
Illiana Teachers Agency, Champaign 


IOWA 


The Midland Schools Teachers 
Agency, Des Moines 
Sabins Educational Exchange, Des 


oines 
Clinton Teachers Agency, Clinton 


MAINE 
~~ Pn ae Teachers Agency, 
Portlan 
MASSACHUSETTS 
—- Teachers Agency, Spring- 
e 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers Agency, 


Boston 
The Cary Teachers Agency of Bos- 


ton 
Fickett Teachers Agency, Boston 
Fisk Teachers Agency, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers Agency, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
inneapolis 

Minnesota Teachers Service, Minne- 
apolis 

Schummers School Service, Min- 
neapolis 

Western Teachers Exchange, Min- 
neapolis 


MISSOURI 


Clark- omy ok Teachers Agency, 
Kansas 
Specialists a Bureau, St. 
Louis 
MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers Agency, Mis- 
soula 


NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 


NEW YORK 


Allied Teachers Agency, New York 

American & Foreign Teachers 
Agency, New York 

The Associated Teachers Agency, 
New York 

Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency, 
Syracuse 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 
New Yor 

Co-Operative Teachers Agency, 
Buffalo 

Interstate Teachers Agency, Ro- 
chester 

—- Teachers Agency, New 


Pratt Fieshers Agency, New York 
———— eachers Agency, 
ew York 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Love Teachers Agency, Fargo 


OHIO 


Ohio Midland Teachers Agency, 
Columbus 
Schermerhorn 
Cleveland 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers Association, 
Portlan 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc., Phila- 
elphia 

Great American Teachers Agency, 
Allentown 

Central Teachers Agency, Harris- 
burg 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers Agency, Co- 
lumbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bersagel Teacher Service, Aberdeen 
~~ ¥ Teachers Exchange, Sioux 
alls 


TENNESSEE 
College & Specialist Bureau, Mem- 


Teachers Agency, 


phis 
Southern Teachers Agency, Chatta- 
nooge 
UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers Agency, Salt 
Lake Ci 
VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers Agency, Rich- 
mon 
WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer 
Spokane 
Westmore Teachers Agency, Spo- 
kane 


WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers Agency, Madison 


Teachers Agency, 


OFFICERS 
President, T. B. R. Bryant, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vice-President, \\/. L. Schummers, 


Minneepolis, Minn. 


Secy-Treas., H. S. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, Henry D. Hughes, Chicago, Ill. 























Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the great Educator, said of 


‘The Perry Pictures 


‘I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school material, in 
favor of The Perry Pictures. They should be in every school, not only in the 
larger cities, but in the smallest country districts.” 


Yet they cost only TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more, in the 5% x 8 size, 
and ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more of the 3 x 3% size. Thousands of sub- 
jects. Send 60 cents for 30 choice Art Subjects, 5% x 8, we will select. 


Our beautiful 64-page Catalogue for 15 cents, in stamps or coin. Order a 
copy of it TODAY. 

May and June are excellent months for Picture Study. 

Large Pictures for Framing. $1.50 to $5.00. Excellent for your schoolroom 
or home. Ask for Free List of these subjects. 

The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 

Bird Pictures, Plants, etc., in Colors, 7 x 9. Three Cents Each for 20 or 

more, Hundreds of subjects. A free list of them. 


Also Miniature Colored Pictures. Hundreds of Subjects at One and Two 
Cents each for 60 cents worth or more. Two lists of these subjects. FREE. 





Mother and Daughter Lebrun 


Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T. A. 
Home Office: 

25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


demand. Send for information. 
Corresponding Agencies: 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 

in many years, The Government with its defense program is 

AGENCY _tequiring the services of so many teachers, Administrators 

CHICAGO throughout the country are requesting us to make recommenda- 

tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. Member 

OUR SERVICE N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
1S NATIONWIDE Chicago, IIlinois. 


TEACHERS 

















“Good supplementary contemporary biographical 
source.’’——Louis Shores in Wilson Library Bulletin 


FAMOUS AMERICANS, SECOND SERIES 
Edited by Warren Huff and Edna Lenore Webb Huff 
(First 
50 signed interpretative biographies in 1 vol. 
44 qualified contributors. 641 pp. 51 portraits. 
Book will be sent on approval if desired. 
Price $7.50; 20% discount to Schools and Libraries. 


CHARLES WEBB & CO. 
13082 Lyman Pl. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Series—Famous Living Americans) 








STUDY THIS SUMMER ON THE 
sHores OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 18 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Admini- 
stration and Engineering. Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Dental courses. Courses for superin- 
;  tendents, principalsand teach- 
é ers. Special work in Fine 
Arts, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music and Drama. Demonstra- 
tion schools. Musical and 
dramatic entertainments. 
Defense Training Courses 
> By Including First Aid 

* Mountain and Lake Excur- 
a sions under University direc- 
tion. Write for illus- 


<\ trated bulletin. 


0 B. C. DOUGLASS 














Summer Session 


Director of 
+: Burlington, Vt. 


UNIVERSITY -OF 


ERMONT 


Accelerated Program... Summer Quarter June 1-Aug. 18 


[ A-78 ] 


Complete education for teaching 

in mtary grades, kinder- 56th 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 

rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. BOX 216-E EVANSTON, ILL. 
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' TURN YOUR VACATION 
into 


$$$SS$S$S$S$ 


$ 

$ 

£ 

7 

$ 

; 

$ We train you, equip you and guarantee you $150 
$ for 60 Days’ Work, $270 for 90 Days’ Work or 
t $1200 for 300 Days’ Additional earnings 
$ for successful work. We like teachers. They learn 
to earn in short order. Teachers say they like us, 
$ too, because we have enjoyed 31 mutually happy 
$ and prosperous years of business dealings with some 
$ of the best of America’s educators. For instance, 
$ let us send you Mrs. Willey’s letter. She will tell 
$ you exactly what and how she earned. And others 
3 will tell you their experiences. Have a happy, 
prosperous summer. 

$ 


g Write today for these True Experience Stories.” 
g EDUCATORS ASS’N, Inc., Commercial Pub- 
g fishers, 307 5th Ave., New York City. Dept. A 
$ 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSS 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
woods, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 


tions. ye For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 29 
to 


RA LAMAN AAA AARAA NAA PARARAARRAR 





[Cont. from page A-76] the pupils’ ability 
to make effective use of illustrations when 
talking before the group 

[7] For sketching and drawing as a 
means of free expression and to relieve 
desk routine 

[8] To reveal pupil difficulties not 
readily evident from an observation of 
their seatwork 

—Public Schools Bulletin, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


Gardens for Vitamins 
and Victory 


yy THe March 1942 Consumers’ Guide, 
published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is devoted to “Victory Gardens.” 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., price 5¢. Gardens for 
Victory is the title of a 221-page book 
by Putnam and Cosper, which emphasizes 
the small vegetable garden. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, $2.50. 


Ralph H. Waterhouse 


yy Mr. RALPH H. WATERHOUSE, superin- 
tendent of Akron, Ohio, schools since 1934, 
died March 13. He was a member of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. In 1935 the Akron Teachers Asso- 
ciation presented him with a Life Member- 
ship in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


American’s Creed for 1942 


[1] I will put first things first (God and 
country, church and home). 

[2] I will do my bit and make it my 
best. 

[3] I will serve where I am called. (For 
such a time as this, freedom is not an in- 
heritance—it is an achievement). 

[4] I will destroy intolerance—begin- 
ning in my own heart. (We are Jews; we 
are Catholics; we are Protestants; we are 
white; we are black; we are first genera- 
tion and sixth generation Americans—and 
we are Americans all.) 

[5] I will be unusually alert in my usual 
activities and duties. (Life must go on and 
there must be neither neglect nor a war 
hysteria.) 

[6] I will “hate no one.” (Hate their 
vices, not themselves, for hate corrodes 
the souls of those who hate.) 

[7] Always I will conquer fear with 
faith; I will meet rumor with reason; I 
will assuage my sorrows by sharing my 
joys; I will make prayer my practice an 
service my program; I will “laugh and 
love and lift”; I will trust and not be 
afraid —Daniel A. Poling, president, In- 
ternational Society of Christian Endeavor. 
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JASPER 


PARK 
LODGE 


Open June I5 





For a real change 
choose a Canadian 
National resort! 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
SHOWPLACE—Jasper National Park— 
you'll find rest, or wholesome recrea- 
tion if you want it. Only two minutes 
i to the golf course, less to the tennis 

courts or swimming pool. Canoeing, 
trail riding, fishing, hiking, scenic and 
wild-life photography. Friendly hospi- 
tality and service and unexcelled 
n- cuisine. Rates from $9 per day single 
4, ($16 double), including meals. 
re MINAKI LODGE in Ontario’s Lake of the 
se Woods > one of Canada’s outstanding 
resorts. Golf, tennis, fishing, and water 
sports, and freedom from hay fever. Open 
from June 18 to August 31. From $5.50 per 
a day including meals. 
PICTOU LODGE on Northumberland 
Strait of Nova Scotia, where sea and 
forest meet. Sea bathing, fishing, boating, 
golf, tennis. Attractive log bungalows 
nd \@ afford club-like atmosphere and every 
comfort. Open July 1 to August 31. From 
$6.00 per day including meals. 
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THE CHARLOTTETOWN in Prince Ed- 
watd Island’s historic capital. Charlotte- 
‘or town is the centre of delightful vacation 
in- attractions—golf, bathing, boating, sea 
and stream fishing, game birds in season. 
i All rooms with bath. Excellent cuisine. 
‘ From $6.00 per day including meals. 
we ie A 
For descriptive booklets, and reservations, 
are call or write your nearest Canadian 
ra- National representative: 
and Boston . . 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo 22 No. Division St. 
Chicago : . 48S. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnati . . . 206 Dixie Term. 
ual Detroit . - 1239 Washington Blvd. 
d Duluth. . . . 428 W. Superior St. 
and ff Kansas City . 414 Fairfax Bldg. 
i Los Angeles 607 S. Grand Ave. 
wa Minneapolis , 711 Marquette 
ew York. . . . . 673 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia . Lincoln Liberty Bldg. 
heir Pittsburgh . . . 355 Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Me. . R. Station 
des San Francisco . +» 648 Market 
Seattle , * « « «1329 Fourth Ave. 
Washinton. Dic.” 2 Mone sth NeW. 
: ne se % th N. W. 
vith Montreal,Que. . . 2 . 360 McGill 
n; I 
my 
“1 VANADIAN 
and 
ms ATIONAL 
-In- 
ai. TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








The Road We Are Traveling 


sx Is the first of a series of six notable 
studies by Stuart Chase, to be published by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 
around the theme, “When the War Ends.” 
These books, the first of which is now 
ready, $1 per copy, will be excellent for 
community discussion groups. 


Release of Pupils for 
Farm Work 


si THe LecisLaturE of New York State 
has recently authorized the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, until July 1, 1943, to 
release from school, pupils 14 years of 
age and over for planting and harvesting 
work for a period not to exceed 30 days in 
any school year. Under this legislation the 
school district will receive attendance 
credit during the absence of pupils. 


Golden Jubilee Bulletin 


yi Har A CENTURY OF PROGRESS is the 
title of a Golden Jubilee Bulletin published 
by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., price 50¢. This 
48-page booklet reviews the fifty years of 
the International Kindergarten Union 
(1892-1930), now the Association for 
Childhood Education (1930-1942). 


A Crisis in Education 


sk Between July 1 and September 1, 1941, 
more than 1000 teachers in Georgia left 
the profession to accept more remunera- 
tive positions elsewhere. 


NEA Departments as Publishers 


yx THE .Fottowinc NEA Departments 
have regular periodicals of their own: 
Adult Education; American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation; Am. Educational Research Associa- 
tion; Art Education; Business Education; 
Classroom Teachers; Elementary School 
Principals; Garden Education; Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children; 
Lip Reading; Music Educators National 
Conference; National Association Deans 
of Women; National Association Second- 
ary School Principals; National Associa- 
tion Teachers of Speech; National Council 
for Social Studies; Secondary Teachers; 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction; 
Visual Instruction. 

The following NEA Departments pub- 
lish yearbooks: American Association 
School Administrators, American Asso- 
ciation Teachers Colleges; Classroom 
Teachers; Elementary School Principals; 
Music Educators National Conference; 
National Association [ Cont. on page A-80] 
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MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS! 


efor a rest 
.-- plus the N.E.A. Convention 


Now is the time to start thinking about 
a Western vacation this summer. So get 
out your pen or pencil and fill in the 
coupon below for full information on 
cool, beautiful Colorado... about how, 
in Colorado, you can enjoy the double 
thrill of attending the big N. E. A. Con- 
vention in Denver (June 28th to July 
2nd) and treat yourself to an exciting 
Western vacation at the same time... 
and all for the same train fare! 


And speaking of trains... when you go 
West, be sure to take the sensational 
“City of Denver” Streamliner! It’s 
smart, smooth, swift and safe. And 
doesn’t cost you one red penny 
extra fare! 





Mark your calendar now... for a date 
with the “‘City of Denver’’ for the last 
week in June...and for a return trip 
home, whenever the magic spell of 
Colorado and its many lovely, inexpen- 
sive resorts and dude ranches lets up 
long enough for you to sneak away. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT—Go Now—Pay Later 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago and North Western Ry., Dept. 144 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send, without obligation, full information on 
Colorado vacations, including schedule and fares 
on the Streamliner ‘‘City of Denver.’’ 0 I would also 
like information on your Travel Credit Plan. 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH WESTERN 
LINE 
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[Cont. from page A-79] Secondary School 
Principals; National Council for Social 
Studies; Rural Education; Science Instruc- 
tion; Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion. 


Early Closing of Schools 
Unnecessary and Unpatriotic 


s& Tue Illinois Education Association, 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
Association of Schoolboards recently issued 
the following statement: 


“The war does not justify any general 
curtailment of education. It has increased 
rather than lessened the work to be done 
by the schools. . . . Any speedup by 
lengthening the school day or holding 
school on Saturday is both to impair the 
educational program and deprive the child 
of something which can never be re- 
placed. ... 

“Some students may be needed for work 
on farms and in factories before the end of 
the school year. Their individual programs 
may require adjustment, but there will be 
few schools in which the number of such 
students is sufficient to justify a shortening 
of the school term... . 

“Public education should have a repre- 
sentative on the state defense council to 
advise as to the role of education in the 
war and to combat unsound programs 





us transfer your member- 
ship to the Life File? 
Your regular 1941-42 
membership dues of $2 
or $5 will, upon request, 
be credited as partial 
payment on your first 


instalment. Send $5 or 
$8 and request us to rush 
your Life Membership 


Emblem to you that you 
may wear it at the Life 
Membership Dinner! 


affecting the schools based either on ignor- 
ance or hysteria.” 


Prayer for Neighborliness 


y¢ In Every arrraip shelter in London this 
prayer is posted: “Increase, O God, the 
spirit of neighborliness among us, that in 
peril we may uphold one another, in suf- 
fering tend one another, and in home- 
lessness, loneliness, or exile, befriend one 
another.” 


[Tyas] 
DATES TO REMEMBER 


——S— 














June 21-24—Annual meeting, Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


June 28-July 2—NEA convention 
at Denver, Colo. 

July 6-17—Study conference, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

July 12-August 15—Institute on 
world problems, conducted by World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C. 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT THE LIFE MEMBERSHIP DINNER 


Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado 


SUNDAY, JUNE 28, 1942, 6:30 P. M. 


e 


Friendship and freedom from debt will be featured! The mortgage to the new building will be burned 
and new Life Members for 1941-42 will be initiated. If you are not already a Life Member why not let 


Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association of the United States 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Grvens: Please enrol me as a Life Member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation on the deferred payment plan—ten annual payments of $10 each. I understand 
that this will entitle me to receive FOR LIFE the N. E. A. Journal, the Research Bulle- 
tins, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, also an engraved certificate, 
membership card and gold emblem. Kindly send these to me at the address indicated 
below. Enclosed please find $8 or $5 balance due for my first instalment. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Arithmetic 


yy “Tommy,” said the teacher, “what is 
one-fifth of three-seventeenths.” 

“T don’t know exactly,” replied Tommy 
“but it isn’t enough to worry about.” 


Education for Victory 


sy A BIWEEKLY MAGAZINE entitled Educq. 
tion for Victory is now being published by 
the United States Office of Education. This 
replaces School Life as the official organ 
of the Office for the duration of the war. 
Subscription $1 per year from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 





ca: eine 
NEA 
PUBLICATIONS___ 





Practices in city school systems govern- 
ing salary policies, sick leave, opportunities 
for growth in service, termination of ser- 
vice, and organization for personnel ad- 
ministration are reported in the May 1942 
Research Bulletin, “Teacher Personnel 
Procedures: “Employment Conditions in 
Service.” 36p. 25¢. 

The Selection and Appointment of New 
Teachers, Educational Research Service 




















Circular No. 5, 1942, lists for 305 indi- 
vidual cities standards for eligibility with 


FOR RENT OR PURCHASE 
High School Caps and 


“LAVAL UNIVERSITY 












| QUEBEC, CAPITAL of FRENCH CANADA respect to educational preparation, previ- Gowns 
SUMMER SESSION: June 29-Aug, 2, 1942 ous teaching experience, age, marriage, College Caps, Gowns and 
, i opens September ; ‘ ° 4 
ee ae pes , and local residence as qualifications or dis- oods ; 
DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH: Special section ; c 2 3 Caps and Gowns for Eighth 
for English speaking students, beginners and qualifications for appointment to teaching Grade or Junior High 
. Graduate courses for M.A. me ° 
un. degrees ‘in French. positions. Also reports data on the estab- Graduation 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY: Courses covering lishment of eligible lists and on require- iene, = scteleanigan 
i all branches of scholastic philosophy, philos- . : See Gowns for a cappella Choirs and 
ophy of science and social philosophy, lead- ments regarding physical examinations. Sise Cliche. Giiiecens tar Sebel 
ing to the degrees of Ph.L. and Ph.D. pe (Plano raph d) ¢ and College Bands 
Write for booklet to: pru 1942. 37p. graphe 50¢. 


Write for Catalog 
Dept. NEA. THE C. E. WARD CO. 

Thirty eminent social scientists have |] yew tonpon "1° OHIO 
collaborated with master teachers of the 
social studies to prepare the 26 Resource 
Units now being issued serially by the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association, under the 
title, “Problems in American Life.” The 
first five units, released April 25, are: 

[1] How Our Government Raises and 
Spends Money: Teaching American Youth 
Hew Local, State, and National Govern- 
ments Finance Their Activities, by Mabel 
Newcomer and E. A. Krug. 

[2] American Youth Faces the Future: 
Responsibilities and Opportunities for 
Youth in the World of Today and To- 
morrow, by Floyd Reeves, Howard Bell, 
and Douglas Ward. 


[3] Man and His Machines: Teaching 
HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO American Youth How Invention Changes 
presents a summer program for serious and 


effective study. It provides excellent buildings, the Modern World, by William Ogburn 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national: | and Robert Weaver. 


lyr ized competence. Located in the foot- : ’ . 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in [4] Recreation and Morale: Teaching 


sight of perpetual snow, the University has a | American Youth How To Plan and Use 


superior environment for summer study,with | Leisure Time, by Jesse Steiner and Chester | During and after your convention, refresh 


unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- te aes a He 8 py Mr 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits Babcock. A 


SECRETARIAT DES COURS p‘Eté 
UNIVERSITE LAVAL 
QUEBEC, CANADA 





: . beauty of Denver and its scenic mountain 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain [5] Race and Cultural Relations: 02 i ‘saa famed Central City Play 2 
ee eee America’s Answer to the Myth of a Master | Festival, July 5-26... the acoustically perfect . 


we Terma: June 15 to July17 | Race, by Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis. | Open Air Theatre of the Red Rocks... the 
4 a om 20 to st 21 Editors of the series are Paul B. Jacob- | little-known world above timberline . . . Or 


son and Louis Wirth. The main portion relax in air-cooled — — the snow 
i i " nr vered Rockies towering before you... 
For those who register here during the of each Unit consists of a 15,000-word covere ¢ g y 


First Term provisions will be made : Excellent train, bus, and air schedules. 
enabling them conveniently to attend | Summary and analysis of, the problem by UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SUMMER SCHOOL, June 15-July 17, July 20- Aug. 21 


the sessions of the National Education | a social-science specialist. Following the 


Association Convention in Denver subjectmatter summary is a guide for 
from June 28 to July 2, inclusive. 


The Second Term—July 20 to August | teaching the problem to highschool pupils. 
21—follows the N. E. A. Convention. | This guide, written by a specially qualified 
Plan now to enroll for either one or secondary-school teacher, includes  state- 
both terms at Boulder. : ‘ : 
ments of teaching aims in terms of be- 
Y SORES : ; a , 
, havior, suggestions for additional reading, 


res Vj N p> ERSITY pupil activities and teaching procedures, 
nas da guide to evaluation. 
are ® COVORADO and a guide to evaluation 


is Copies of the Resource Units may be WHERE YOU GET UP IN THE CLOUDS... MT. EVANS 


BOULDER, COLORADO secured at 30¢ each (four for $1; five for 
25). 1ON AND 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. S.) $1.25) Z, HW anon pe REAU 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: Ro el . : 

CSummer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quanti- 571 Seventeenth Street, Denver, COLORADO 

(Summer Recreation Bulletin ties on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 per- Send (_) attractively illustrated booklet of Denver and Denver 

OField Courses in Geology and Biology cent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, Mountain Parks. ( ) Data on Univ. of Denver Summer School. 
33 1/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 

less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 

charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on ADDRESS 












NAME 


City and Stat é 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 


i ° 4 IN THE ROMANTIC BUFFALO BILL COUNTRY 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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TRAINING FOR 


DEFENSE 
























































We maintain an outstanding library of 
16 mm. sound defense training films, 
including such important pictures as: 


SPOTTING THE BOMBERS 


Containing many detailed diagrams as 
well as realistic scenes that will be 
of great aid to airplane spotters, air 
raid wardens and others. Not too 
technical for the average civilian. 
1 reel sound and silent versions. 


THE WARNING 


Showing what can be done before, dur- 
ing and after an air raid to protect 
lives and property. 3 reels sound. 


Send for catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-5, New York 


1942 


ITALIZED 
COMMENCEMENT 
MANUAL 


This Manual will help you make plans 
for your commencement program. De- 
signed primarily for high schools, it con- 
tains summaries of 60 junior and senior 
high school programs put on by schools 
in 1941, the complete scripts of several of 
them, and other materials. Price 50 cents. 


Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99, 25%; 100 or more, 3344%. 
Orders for less than $1.00 must 
be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges prepaid on cash orders only. 


Order from 


The National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





BALOPTICONS 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 
purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Classitited 








BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. September issue closes August 5, 





AGENT-TEACHERS 





TEACHERS encourage organization of Family Asso- 
ciations. 
tion; particulars free. 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS 





MARK HART VOCABULARY BUILDER. The 
Nemesis of Verbalism. Box 321, Bothell, Washington. 


SWEDENBORG’S “‘Heaven and Hell’; 300 pages; 
t A Foundation, X9999, 51 E. 42nd 
treet, N. X. 








CAPS AND GOWNS 





FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





COINS AND STAMPS 


medals and paper money. Six month trial subscription 
$1.50. Sample copy 30¢. Write for circular. Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn, 





JEWELRY 





100 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc., $2.00. 
LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sent 
= Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, 

ass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? Sweden- 
—— Swedenborg? Swedenborg?—See: Encyclopedia 
ritannica. 





MUSIC 





Your school library needs BAKER’S BIOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS. Authori- 
tative, invaluable reference work. Newly revised, $6.00. 
Circular on request. G. SCHIRMER, 3 East 43rd 
Street, New York. 





PERIODICALS 





CURRENT Copies Educational, Business, Vocational, 
Diversion Magazines. Choice 350 different publications. 
Free price list. Commercial Engraving Publishing Com- 
pany, 34E North Ritter, Indianapolis, Indiana, 





RESORTS 





FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA. Vacation at 
Florida’s finest beach. Luxurious apartments and rooms 
in a setting of tropical beauty. Low summer rates. 
Literature, rates on request. Address: VALENCIA 

PTS., 3000 Valencia St. 


SOUND FILMS 


gE TOT RRS SSH Y > ea 

16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. ‘ 
logue, AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, Sentar i, 
ersey. 


TROPHIES 


PRIZE BADGES, etc. CATALOGUE. 


Badge—Bent & Bush Co., Whitman, Mass. Boston 


UNIFORMS 


BAND UNIFORMS, graduation ca d 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Con 1084 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. , 


VISUAL AIDS 


at 

CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials, Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


RECS 6 AR AE gd Eee eee ee a 
35MM FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry, 
_ ics, ener. VISUAL SCIENCES: 264-N, 
uffern, A 





WEAVING 





WEAVING BULLETIN; Correspondence course; 
ror : peed, June 14-26. Creative Crafts, Hart- 
and, Mich. 





SUMMER RESORTS 
in the ROCKIES 


A FAMILY CAMP. Operated by the Y.M.C.A. 
Near Estes Park, Colorado. A 700 acre tract. Choice 
accommodations. Program for all members of family, 
or solitude, as desired. Reasonable rates. For full 
information, address: A. L. Mayer, 114 E. 9th St, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


LONGS PEAK INN—special rates to teachers June 
and July. Horseback riding and outdoor recreation. 
Bus service from Denver. "Write Mrs. Enos A. Mills, 
Estes Park, Colorado. 


“END OF TRAIL COTTAGES,” Estes Park, Colo. 
Bring family, spend summer vacation in heart of 
Rockies. All sizes, prices. Close to Denver. Managed 
by educators. Write for booklet. 


PATON RANCH, Shell, Wyo. 
ranch. All activities. Reasonable rates. 
Write for folder, 


SKY MEADOWS RANCH. Encampment, Wyo. 
Enjoy leisurely, low-priced vacations in a real ranch- 
home. In the heart of the Rockies, 3 miles off Denver- 
Yellowstone Highway. Write for particulars and rates. 
Pea tg SAM aM RM EDEN 


REST OR PLAY at Idylease Guest Ranch in heart 
of Rockies near Denver. Comfortable cabins, — 
conveniences. Excellent meals. Sensible rates. Folder. 
John Reynolds, Foxton, Colorado. 


TRIANGLE F DUDE RANCH, Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. Reached by rail and bus. Modern cabin, 
meals and horse—$42.50 weekly. 











A homelike guest 
Restricted. 





JUNE 28—JULY 2, 1942 


Make your HOTEL reservation NOW 
USE THE FORM ON p. A-68 
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BLANCHARD LODGE 


88 miles from Denver - 
Permanent guests and parties . . . Delicious home cooke 
meals... Restful atmosphere. . . Prices reasonable. 
Write for folder to 
John C, Doherty, Blanchard Lodge, Boulder Canyon, 
Boulder, Colorado Phone 1463 Boulder 
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Rest aplenty for mind and body 


we t Ss 


GLORIOUS Yycioe lek 


e 
MONTANA ROCKIES 


Out here in Glorious Glacier Park, bountiful nature and man- 
made comforts combine to banish physical and mental fatigue. 
Come and see what these mountains can do for you. We'll put 


‘th Strengthens Gmerioe you up at good hotels—show you matchless grandeur from 
THE WEST observation motor coaches—take you for thrilling trail rides on 

SEE THE BEST oa gentle western horses—hike with you over scenic foot trails 
in one of these open wt — cruise with you on sapphire lakes. You can play golf, swim, 


GLORIOUS ~_ fish, climb a glacier or be utterly lazy in sun-drenched mountain 
Pacific Northw 


or Canadian Rockies air. Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for 
or Yellowstone Pa booklet and information on any trip that interests you. 
or Dude Ranches — 
Colorado . A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
m4 Great Northern. st . Room 704, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
GO via Gre ting per 
ous Glacier Park. (Oper® RE 


—September °!- 
i o routes. If possible, 


id-week day when 


Send me information on trip to ____........_......------------------- "i 



































The war has given special emphasis to the importance of teaching 
patriotism and democracy in American schools. 

This patriotic emphasis is found snommnees the books published 
by Allyn and Bacon. It is not Fourth of July emotionalism. It 
is authentic, sincere, and sober teaching of the principles of good 
citizenship. 

The New Geographies, Our World Today, by Stull and 
Hatch, in their new editions, teach the importance of in- 
ternational understanding throughout. The upper book 
of the series culminates with a stirring picture of the 
United States. 

The basal series of Quinlan Readers, by Myrtle 
Banks Quinlan, teach Americanism on every 


page. 
The Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Sci- 
ence, by Carpenter and Bailey, promote 
the principles a citizenship and good 
iving. 
The language series, Adventures in 
English, by Burleson and Cash, is 
especially rich in patriotic themes. 
Some of the above-named books 
are shown in cuts making our V. 
The corresponding high school 
books by the well-known 
authors, West, Hughes, and 
Magruder, are national 
favorites in schools 
where education for a 
emocracy is a first 
objective. 


AA VICTORY TEXTBOOKS! 4 































Rainbow Readers New Geographies 


Adventures in Science Our World Today 
by by 
Carpenter and Bailey Stull and Hatch 





Quinlan Readers Adventures in English 
A Basal Primary Series Adventures in Language 
by by 
Myrtle Banks Quinlan Burleson, Cash and McCorkle 
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